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XHIBITION OFFICIAL CATA- 


LOGUES.—PARTIES who wish their Advertisements 
to be classified under any of the following heads are 
requested to send them to the Office immediately :— 


. Literature and the Fine Arts. 
. New Inventions. 
Agricultural Machines and Implements. 
. Insurance Offices. 
. House Agency—Hotels, Taverns, and Lodging-houses. 
Places of Public Amusement. 
. Railway and Steam-Boat Arrangements. 
Miscellaneous. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES AND SONS, Printers. 


Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars. 





TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
OPE and CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough-street, London, beg to state that they 
undertake the PRINTING and PUBLISHING of BOOKS 
and PAMPHLETS greatly under the usual charges. The 
works are got up in the best style, and tastefully and econo- 
mically bound. Every attention is also paid to the publishing 
department.—A specimen pamphlet of bookwork, with 
prices, a complete Author's Guide, sent post free for 4d. 
Gentlemen wil! save nearly one half by employing Hore & Co. 





Amusements. 


OLOSSEUM.—NEW PANORAMA. 
—This Establishment has been entirely re-decorated 
with additional splendour, and is now RE-OPENED with a 
new Grand “Tempera” PANORAMA of the LAKE OF 
THUN, and magnificent Swiss Scenery, painted by Messrs 
DANSON and SON. Open from he ilf-pé ast ten till five, and 
from seven till half-past ten. Music from two till five, and 
during the evening.—Admission, 2s.; Children and Sc hools, 
half-price. 
CYCLORAMA, Albany-street. Admission, 


1ls.—A Grand Moving Panorama of Lisbon, and the Earth- 





quake in 1775, is exhibited Daily, at three, and every Evening | 
(except Saturday) at Eight o’clock, illustrated by appropriat e | 


music on the new Grand Apollonicon. Children and Schools 


half-price. 





Music. 
AY GOD PRESERVE OLD 


ENGLAND,” a NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM, 

. “The GRAND MARCH of all NATIONS.” 

2s. 6d.; Duet, 3s. 6d.; Cornet Accompaniment, 

‘“PEGGOTTY THE WANDERER,” (from 

ts spperfield,) price 2s. Written by WM. MARTIN, 

Author of ‘Peter Parley’s Annual,” &c. 
JAS. WM. ETHERINGTON. 

Sold by all Music sellers, and post-free from J. ETHERINGTON, 
Hill-place, Ricbmond, Surrey. 


6d. 


Esq., 





Art. 


FINE ART SUBSCRIPTION GALLERY FOR THE 
LOAN OF WORKS OF ART. 


THE 


‘N 


- - 


COLTON’S LACON. 
Complete in One Volume. New Edition, in crown 8vo., 
reduced to 6s., bound in cloth. 


ACON; or, MANY THINGS in 

4 FEW WORDS. Adéressed to those who Think. By 

the Rev. C. C. COLTON, A.M., late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

London: Witutam Trae & Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


Now ready at ‘all the librarie 2s. In Two Volumes small 8vo., 


price 10s., 

HE MAGICIAN PRIEST of 
AVIGNON; or, POPERY in THIRTEENTH 
CENTUR g S History of the Life and Times of Louis the 
> H. OSBOR NE, Esq., Author of “A New 

Guide to a L evant, Syria,’ ” &e. 
London: PartrinGE and Oakey, Paterr 
70, Edgeware-road (Hanbury and Cr 


the 


1oster-row;: and 
Agents). 


ILLUSI RATIONS OF ui OL OGY. 
Now ready, imperial 4to., handsomely bound in morocco, 42s. 
SERIES of EIGHTY-NINE 
P ENGRAVINGS, containing One TnousanD Ficures 
of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, and Invertebrate Animals 
engraved by LOWRY and THOS. LANDSEER, from designs 
by SOWERBY and CHAS. LANDSEER, with Descriptions, 
embracing a Systematic View of the Animal Kingdom. 
GriFFin and Co., London and Glasgow. 


POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO THE NATURAL 
SCIENCES. 
Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 5s., 

HE BOOK of NATURE, 

Drvision, comprising PHYSICS, ASTRONOMY, and 
CHEMISTRY, translated from the Germ: in of 
SCHOEDLER by HENR ud MEDI.OCK, F. ( Senior 
ant in the Royal College of Chemis ab 
Hundred Engravings. 


with ove Two 


London and Glasgow: Grirrtn and Co 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES 


Just published, crown 8vo., price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


| One 


Professor | 


Assist- | 


} pu 


MANUAL of ROMAN ANTIQUI- | 


o> TIES. By WILLIAM RAMSAY, M.A., Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Professor of Humanity in the University 
of Glasgow. With numerous Illustrations, forming Volume 


| XII. of the New Edition of the ENCYCLOPADIA METRO- 


Piano | 
David 

Composed by | 
| CORN-LAW 


| the Quarterly Review, but rejected by the 


and J. FULLER respectfully invite | 


he 

GALLERY for the LOAN of WORKS of ART. 
partment will contribute examples to the Collection : Land- 
scape, Figures, Animals, Flowers, Fruit, Architecture, 


the Patrons of Art to VIEW their SUBSCRIPTION 
Every de- | 


Ornamental and Decorative Designs, and Original Works of | 


the principal Water Colour Painters. 

Y.B. The Terms, which have been arranged to meet all 
classes, will be forwarded, post-paid, to all parts of the king- 
dom. 

Varnishing executed in a superior manner. 
$4 and 35, Rathbone-place. 


S. and J. FULLER’S NEW PORTABLE 
SKETCHING FOLIO.—An invention long wanted by those 
Artists and Amateurs who travel in search of the Picturesque, 
and equally adapted for the Studio; 
the most limited space, all the requisites for Sketching from 
Nature in Water-colours, a well arranged Thumb-Colour 
Box, with Palette and places for Brushes and Pencils, with a 
contrivance to secure the points; also, the usual 4to size 


| tae ‘published, post 8vo. cloth, price 6s., 


| Betrayer. 
| The Beginning and End of Intemperance. The 
the Folio, contains, in | 


Solid Block Sketch-Book, a small Sketch-Book for fugitive | 


scraps, the folio also forming a Desk. 





New Publications. 


Just published, crown Svo. cloth, lettered, price 6s., 


YMNARIUM SARISBURIENSE, 
cum RUBRICIS et NOTIS MUSICIS. Varie inseruntur 
Anglicorum, cum iis qua a GEO. 
CASSANDRO, J. CLICHTOVEO, J. M. THOMASIO, H. A 
DANIEL, é¢ Codd. Germanis, Gallicis, Italis, erutz sunt. 

Accedunt etiam HYMNI ET RUBRICA, e Libris secundum 
usus Ecclesiarum Cantuariensis, Eboracensis, Wigornensis, 
Herefordensis, Gloucestrensis, aliisque Codd.MSS.Angiicanis, 
excerpti. 

Pars Prima, Hymnos omnes per Anni Circnlum ac de 
Feriali Officio, exhibens. 

Londini: Prostant apud Bibliothecam Clericalem a Jacozo 
Danuinc ; J. Detanton, Cantabrigie. 


E 


lectiones Codicnm MS-. 


j 4 
} concave representation of the He 





POLITANA. 


London and Glasgow: GriFFtn and Co 


Just p publi she a price H alf a-CI 


PECIMENS of TRA 

VERSIFICATION. By JOSEPH HAMBLI 

Lately published, in Two Vols., fe pri ; 
MORE VERSE and PROSE, by 

RHYMER; containing also a Cr tique 

Elliott’s Works, written by the late ROBERT SOUTHEY for 

Editor 


wl 


TON 


p. 8vo., price 9s 


the 
on 
r, after the 

Author had corrected a proof for the press. 
CuARLes Fox, 67, Paternoster-row 


Just published, Second Edition, price ls. 6d., - 
HE INTRODUC TION of 

ENGLISH BIBLE, and its Con 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER ANDERSON, 
the English Bible,” &c. 


*.* Soe the 
e* de 


equences 
Author of “ 
postcri] 


Apams, and C 
ey KENNEDY. 


London : Hamit — 


eae may be had 
g Libra 


DIAR Y 


all Booksellers, and at all Cireul 


he <TRACTS from the 

LIVING PHYSICIAN. Edited by L. F. 
Contents. — The Broken Vow. The In 
The Separation. The Wanderer. Th 
Mon 
rhe 


‘of 


The 
» Substitute 
ymaniac. 
The last Admonition. The Poacher’s Story Soldier's 
Death Bed. 


London : 


“STRON JOMY SIMPL IFIED by means 

of the ASTRORAMA. Price 30s. The 
ivens, folding into the port- 
able form of an umbrella. Sold by B. W. Garpiner, Princes- 
street, Cavendish-square; Pantheon, Counter 119; Soho 
Bazaar, Counter 643; and most Booksellers. 

“The Astrorama affords the most efficient means for ascer- 
taining the true and relative position of the heavenly b 
of any thing hitherto projected and published.”—G 
Frost, F.R.AS. 

“ This very clever invention rend 
of astronomy more easily attainabl 
which have come under our notice. 

“The Astrorama is a wonderful 
science.”"—Art Union. 

** The little book by which it is accompanied furnishes in- 
structions for its use, and by means of the two, most of the 
problems. &c., may be worked in a simple, intelligible, and 
amusing way without the impediments which the convex 
surface of a sphere, and the equally unnatural form of the 
planisphere, necessarily produce.”—Zducational Times. 


+ 


SauNnDERs and Otrey, Conduit-street. 


wrdge 
rs the elementary study 
than by any other means 
””__ Belle Assemble: 


simplifier of the glorious 


the | 


. | from it with new and enlarg 


lie 
dies | 


NSLATION and | 


| RUSKIN, Esq., 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY FOR PUBLICATION BY 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., CORNHILL. 


I 
HE STONES of VENICE. 
the First THE FOUNDATIONS 
Author of “Seven Lamy 
” &c. Imperial 8vo., with 


Volume 
By JOHN 
Architecture,”’ 
numerous 


“Modern Paintings, 


| Illustrations. 


| 


| Cavalry to the 


as 


| pages, ls. 


First | 


MILITARY ‘MEMOIRS of L IEUT-COL. 
JAMES SKINNER, C.B mmanding rps of Irregular 
Hon. East hh dia Company’s Service By J 
BAILLIE FRASER, Esq. Two Volur Post 8vo., with 
Portraits. 


nes. 


III. 


OFFIC 


, & 


his 
STO 


The BRITISH 
Duties, Emoluments, Privi' 


Volume 8yvo 


Position, 


ER: 
By J QUELER 


ges H 


IV. 


DOUGLAS;; or, the 
a MINISTER’S DAUGHTER. 


AUTOBIO- 


Two Volumes 


ROSE 
GRAPHY of 


post SvVO. 


London : Surru, Exper, and Co., 65 


On 2ist January was publis 


TORY of ENGL AND forJU NIOR 
ASSES. With Questions for Examination at the 
end of each Chapter. Edited by Dr. WHITE, Author of 
“The Elements of Universal History,” & Fcap. 8vo., 190 
6d. strongly bound. 


—___. 


Dr. White’ 


School Hist 
Examinatio1 
F Rz ANC E, 12mo ‘ 


iblished 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 12mo., 
483 pages, 3s. 6d. 
SCOTLAND 


160 pages, ls, 6d. 


S$ other 


389 pages, 3s. 6d. Just 


> 
v 


JUNIOR CLASS 


for 


Oxtver and Borp, London: 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


Edinburgh 


‘| 


REK 


NEW WORK ON THE 
Demy 8vo., cloth, price 12s., 
YNHE THEORY of HUMAN PRO- 
GRESSION, and NATURAL PROBABIL 44 
iN of JUSTICE. From Sir WILLIAM 


SCIENCE OF POLITICS. 
by post 13s., 


of a 


| Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, | 


} and conclusions of the 


| of religion and morality 


a | 


| &c.; 
| Published by ROSS an 
Astrorama is a | 





| tioners, 


| G® 


** Although on sundry matters of detail 
different opinion, I must my ad 

and spirit of indepen ( itl Li t 

whilst it is still more gr ratifying x to fine l thi at the 
autho r,on the 


*t conf 


reasoning 


a 


. Ham 


of which he treats, are in s 


LTON.” 
“We pledge ourselves, that, whether the reader of this 
volume agree with its writer or differ from him, he will 1 
Mil 


‘A very slight examination of this work, will be sufficient 

to convince any unprejue lice i reader, that he has met with 
1 author who understands his st ibje t—who is in possession 
ined views, and of the f stating 

s earnestness worthy of the tl % 


t 
powel 
Atheneum 


26, Paternoster rov 


burgh 


JOHNSTONE anid HUNTER, 
and 15, Prin treet, Edin 


STATIONERS’ 


ENTERED AT HALI 
EAT EXHIBITION ALMANAC 
yr 1851. Contain ing a Vi . the B I srect- 
ing in Hyde-park, and a fu 
nected with it, in ENGLISH, 
how to visit in Six Days the 
tions in London, its princiy 
with the Cab Fares, and other necesary info 
LSONS, Perru 
who s 
So 


FREN( Hi, and GERMAN ; 
V f 
s, ( 


2] Squares, Stree ircl 
natic on 
juiers, Perfumct 
Cutters, and Hair Dyers, leit 
sritish and Foreign Perfumery, A] 
Cases, Strops, Cutlery (particularly ti 
Razor, which pre wens any on 
Orne amental Hair, &e. Price 
be sent free on receipt of eight j 
all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
19 


Address—Ross and Sons, I1 
London. 
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ring no 
every 
arel against loss 
to ask for the i 


YOND’S PERM AN 
INK, the original, and by the t, req 
preparation, offers the surest m I t 
variety of household linen and weari: 
or mistake, for which reason be careful 
article, prepared by the inventor, 
lane, West *mithfield, Cit . 
and medicine vend 


gap 


Price Ls. a bottle. 
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LAW PROPERTY ASSURA 


NCE AND TRUST SOCIETY, 


(REGISTERED, ) 


OFFICES, 30, ESSI 


Capital £250,000, in 5.000 Shares of £50 eacl 


{X STREET, STRAND. 


1, with power to increase the Capital to £500,000. 


DIRECTORS. BANKERS. MEDICAL OFFICER. 
Raurn Tuomas BrockMAN, Esq., Folkestone., London and Westminster Bank, Bloomsbury N. M'Cann, Esq., Parliament Street. 
B. CHuanpuer, Esq., Jun., Sherborne. Branch. SOLICITOR. 
Epwarp W. Cox, Esq., 3 36, Russell S juare. aupirors. Wituiam Coxzey, Esq., 16, Bucklersbury. 


JaMEs Macautay, Esq , Chancery Lane. ape 
: I < E. E. I 
Henry Pacitr, Esq., 33, "De vonshire Place, 
Portland Place. 
Rosert Youna, Esq., Battle 
With power to add to their number. 


», Kersey, Esq., Salisbury. 

James Hutton, E 

CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
F. G. P. Netson, Esq. 


PROCTOR. 


sq., Moorgate Street. Henry Pircuer, Esq., Doctors’ Commons, 


SECRETARY. 
A. Barrett, Esq. 


NOTICE. 


Holders of Policies on Lease a or for Fixed Terms, if they should desire to discontinue the Assurance at any time after five Premium: 


have been paid, will be entitle to do so, and to be repaid by the Soci 


ety NINE-TENTHS of the total amount of Premiums paid. 


The following are the Uses and Advantages proposed by this Office :—- 


Assurance of Leaseholds. 








When property is bought lease for a term of years, the pure hase-money is 
wholly sunk, and at the expiration of the lease the whole capital is lost to the pur- 
chase 

Th { S ( e the hold of a lease to secure the re- 
payment of his purchase-muney on the expiration of the lease, by a small annu al 
payment cur 
aie P* P ate = a I ic 

Great to persons taking houses for short terms on 

pairing leases. They make no provision for the expenses of putting the property 
in repail it tl 1 the term they are suddenly called upon for a large sum 
for this ] a 2 Society will secure to a tenant, on an annual payment, the 
sum rev pu " 

A Leasehold is at ent almost incapable of being used as a security for a loan. 
But | it Ss i ll be ma valuable as a Freehold for 

HE PURPOSE OF MORTGAGE; 
i fixed value to t 1mount assured, money may be safely lent upon it 
P 

rg it will have inthe market the same or even greater 








tter security, when accompanied with a Policy 


y tha S 
unted . ty 
Assurance of Copyholds. 
Copyh yiders are ually liable to pay fines or heriots on deatl 1, or change or 
tenants. ese may be provided for by an assurance in this offic 


Assurance of Lifeholds. 














Pro held ne or » lives may be assured in this office, so that, upon 
the dropping of the life, the owner will receive a sufficient sum to pay for the 
renewal of the life or to reimburse him for the loss of the property. 

Life Assurance. 

This Society will assur | lives whatever, healthy, doubtful and diseased, at 
proportior rates of premium, and either upon a scale which entitles the assured 
to participate in the profits of the Society or upon a lower nonparticipating scale of 
premiums 
~The pr r advantage Assuring a Life in this office, whether as a_ security 

lebts ans, OF as a V n for families, are the followir o°— 

Ist. Poticies LNDISPUTABLE, IF IN THE HANDS OF BONA-FIDE PURCHASERS, 

ASSIGNEES OR MORTGAGEES. 
ond. P 2s will not be avoided by Suicide, unless committed within thre 
s from the date of the Policy. 
3rd. P on the participating scale will receive, by way of bonus, their share 
f J fifths of t! hol profits of the office, wh ich, from the variety of its 
busi ll | nsiderably greater than could be obtained in any other office. 


4th. No charge will be made to the assured for the Medical Report, if the Policy 


be completed, 


5th. Premiums may be paid in one sum, or yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, at 


the option of the assured. 


The Society will also grant ANNurrms IMMEDIATE oR DEFERRED, AND 


PRESENT ANNUITIES IN EXCHANGE FOR REVERSIONARY INTERESTS. 


Guarantee of the Fidelity of Clerks & Servants. 


This the Society will effect in connexion either with an Assurance for Life or ar 
Annuity for old Age, or for both, so that in fact, the Guarantee will cost the party 
nothing, and he will e providing for his old age, and for his Family. 


The Second oie of the business of the Society is 


The Assurance of Titles. 
It is well known that a vast amount of property cannot be sold or mortgaged— 
ee 


will become as saleable and as secure for the purpose of Mortgage or Sale as any 
other property, indeed, more so, for it will be an absolute security and have a certail 
yalue to the extent of the Policy of Assurance. 
The Management of Trusts. 
The difficulty many persons find in obtaining responsible Executors and Trustees 


f and the great liz sbilitie s which those latter are subject to, have suggested the utility, 


in such cases, of the duties being undertaken by a wealthy and responsible Society 
at the charge of a moderate per-centage upon the sum received. 


This advantage may be secured by any persons who desire it, by providing in an Ly 
7 ? ? 


deed or will that their Executors or Trustees shall confide the management of their 


Trusts to The Law Property Assurance and Trust Society, and shall be empowered 
to pay their regular charges for managing the same, which will be a per-centage 


of from two to six per cent., according to the value and nature of the property, and 
which per-centage will include all expenses whatever, except moneys actually paid 
out of pocket. 

Lastly, the Society will undertake the 

Coliection of Rents. 

At present many persons experience great losses from the want of responsibility 
on the part of Estate Agents and others to whom they are compelled to entrust the 
collection of the rents. 

This Society will afford absolute Security in this respect. And it will permit 
persons, whose rents it collects, to draw them from time to time in advance. It 
will also, for a proportionate commission, guarantee the amount o of rent. 

AGENTS 
| Are being appointed in every part of the United Kingdom. Soricrrors desirous of 
becoming such, are requested to make immediate application, 


Assurance of Property—Leaseholds and Copyholds. 





























TABLE Or ANNUAL Premiums to be paid to the Law Property AsSURANCE AND Trust Society to secure £100 absolutely at the end of any given number of 
years, for the conversion of leaseholds, and ot r terminable interests in real or personal property into the value of reehold, for the purposes of sale or mortgage. 
The — are the Agents already appointed :— 
ROIS ssicescasvns Frer Robert Cheltenham .. .Chandler, Thomas W. | Afanchester ......... Gamon, Charles | Taunton 0.2.04. ....Walter, Octavius G. 
Attleborough ...... I Francklin Congleton cwaseueeeMoselk 2, "Oswald Malling West ......Colborne, Charles DIAG 0c scoevesncsask MiNIDL, Oe Le 
Se Rae ar a You Robert Devt NPOTE secceeees Jeffery, John W. Voreton-in- Marsh .Tilsley, Edwin Tunbridge Wells ...Messrs. Stone & Wall 
Bolton-le-.M . Messrs, Watkins & Son | Dorchester ‘call oombes, Thos. Jun. | Newcastle-on-Tyne.Hoyle, J. T. Upwell..............-Ollard, Wm. Ludlow 
- Messrs. Richardson [Dover ..... .sseeeeeee Messrs, Pain & Fielding | Nuneaton.,...........Estlin, John, Jun. West Malling ...... Colborne, Charles 
Ditto. reerreees and Marsland ae sseeveehance, Henry Poole ...+ss006 «+ee.Durant, Thomas Winchester .........Mess. Ralfe & Warnex 
fg ee Lane, Michael East Dereham......Girling, Nathaniel Rugeley ....6 ++eeeeGardner, James Worcester .........Patrick, C. Geo. H. St. 
Bradford, Yorksh. Bay I rd A. : Messrs. Brockman and | Ringwood .........Johns,H.Tremenheere Wolverhampton ...Browne, Alfred H. 
sridgewat Pe , Vaughan Folkestone ...10066 Watts RGMBAY .0<vocees ...Larke, Thomas Wakefield ........ Senior, T. 
Bishop St oe W. Merriman Gloucester ....George Wm. Bradley | She rborne .........Chandler, Benj., Jun. | Wimborne .........Moore, Henry 
Bristol,.........00. Bush, Wm. Harrington |Glasgow ......++....Mercer, Andrew | Salisbury ....cesceees Kelsey, E. E. P. | Yeovil .........200...Mess. Slade& Venning 
TOTO onsvc esti ny gos maa | Southampton ale —s dwardes saan be «° Additions to this list will be announced 
i initisisascaxecnatin Todd, ¢ Clarke | 





Messrs. Brockman and | 
Me sede evicaneus Watts 
Islington .......++.«.Downes, John 
Little hampton veoeeeF rench, Robert 
Langpert..... jane Louch, John 
IS aseas ..Parsons, James 


Liverpool......+. vvaMe ss.Curry&Statham 





Ditto ...cceeeeeeeMess. Ralfe & Warner | as they are made. 
Messrs. Hayward and N.B.—The Society will appoint Solici- 
South Petherton ... Peren | tors as Agents in every town in the United 
Shefficld .......000.. Webster, J. | Kingdom, in the following proportions :— 
Shafte sbnry ....++..Chitty, P. M. | Towns, population under 5000, One Agent 
Sudbury ...sss000++-Mess.E.&R.F.Stedman | __,, above 5,000, Two 
Ditto ......c00000+e.Shepherd, Julius G. For ey ery additional ..10,000, One 





ise, from some defect in the evidence of title it is unmarketable, although a 
pert -etly good holding title—to the infinite inconvenience of families. One of the 
objects of this Society is to Assure such Titles, by means of which such Properties 
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NOTICE. 


The FourtTH QuaRTERLY Part of THE Critic for 1850, ts now 
ready, price 3s., for the convenience of Book-Club circulation 
and distant readers. 

Tne Critic is sent Stamped by Post to any Circulating Library 
keeper in the United Kingdom, at the cost of the Stamp and 
Paper only: i. e. on pre-payment in Postage Stamps, of 9s. 
Sor a Half-year, or 5s. 6d. for a Year. 

A Portro.io for } ving the current numbers of THE 
Critic, may be had of the Publisher or through any Book- 
seller. Price 5s. 

TaE LonpoN Lirerary Journa will be published a’so in 
Monthly Parts, price 1s., and in Quarterly Parts, price 38., 





for the convenience of Countr y Readers and Book-Club cir- | 


culation. The Part for February | is now ready. 
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NOTICE, 
No. 6 of Tut JouRNAL OF THE EXHIBITION OF 
1851, by the Editor of THe Lonpon Litrrary 
JourNAL, will be published on Saturday next, the 
22nd instant. Part I., price 1s. 6d., sewn in a neat 
wrapper, or Nos. 1 to 5, may still be had. 

N.B.—This Journal is the only publication wholly; 
devoted to the Exhibition, of which it will contain 
omplete history. The contents are classified under the 
following heads :—1. Leading Articles. 2. The Exhi- 
bition. 3. The E a por seall 4. The Visitors. 5. The 
Visitor’s Guide in London. 6. The Metropolis. 7. The 
Provinces. 8. The Colonies. 9, Foreign Counti 
10. Correspondence. 

The price is only Fourpence for 72 columns. 

N.B. -—During the Exhibition it will publish daily a 
Stranger’s List, with the addresses, for he accommo- 
dation of visitors, for which books - to view the names 
will be placed in y various parts of London, and a charg: 
of 6d. only for entering and printing the name. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


ENncourAGED by the rapid progress which 


Tue Lonpon Lirerary JouRNAL has re- | 
cently made in its circulation, and which is | 
steadily proceeding ; it will be seen that many | 


improvements are already introduced, and others 
are in preparation. And as its means advance 
so will its quality. 
until we have made it in all respects the best 


}ease and a 


We shall not be content | 


| Literary Journal in Europe, at least, so far as 
|it can be made so by a combination of the 
| ablest pens. 

A new Theatrical Critic addresses our readers 
to-day, and will do so in future, in the first 
person. Itis his purpose to endeavour to intro- 

duce a better form of dramatic criticism than 
has lately prevailed. 

Differences of opinion among our contri- 
butors are the necessary consequences of the 
plan which THE Lonpon LireRARY JOURNAL 
adopts with its books, namely, to send them 
to the reviewer, with a request that he will 
give his own free and unfettered opinion upon 
them, without favour or affection for author 
or publisher. 

This Journal is entirely independent in its 
position, and it will continue to be so. Its 
readers may rely upon its perfect honesty, at 
least : to that we may pledge ourselves. Of its 


ability, they will be the best judges. 


FAITH, KNOWLEDGE, AND WISDOM. 


Tere are three stages in the life of Hu- 
manity : Faith, Knowledge, and Wisdom. 
Blessed is Faith and blessed is Wisdom: but 
Knowledge } ry itse If we cannot eall blessed : 
for it only opens our eyes to discover that we 
are naked, and to make us hide ourselves from 
the presence of the Divine. The remedy, 
however, for the pains, the perils, the per- 
plexities which Knowledge brings, is not to 
fall back on a childish and superstitious faith, 
but to press on to the highest and _ holiest 


wisdom. Would that we could teach that 


lesson to the distracted society in the midst of 


which we dwell! For we live in that season 
of the world’s development which lieth mid- 
way between a faith which is passing away 
and a wisdom which is not yet come. This is 
the secret of all the sins and sorrows of our 
modern existence. This is what makes the 
Past so mournful and the Future so dark. To 
stand trembling and despairing between the 
wreck of Man’s noblest ereation,—Faith and 
the unborn beauty and beatitude of Gopn’s 
best gift, Wisdom—is the tragic lot of Hu- 


manity at present. Ours is the reign of 


Knowledge ; and the light of Knowledge 
pierces to the very centre of our brain, and 
tortures us like a curse. Similar to the king 
in fable who entreated and obtained from a 
divinity the power to turn everything which he 
touched into gold, and who started with hor- 
ror when he beheld what he was about to eat 
or drink taking the yellow tinge of the terrible 
metal, so we, in these days, have desired that 
every chamber of our mind should be flooded 
with light ; and thus light hath taken the place 
of what should be warmth, and food, and rai- 
ment to our spirit. It is an easy thing to 
decry knowledge; that is not our present 
purpose. The priests of despotism are th 


| apologists of darkness, and we have no wish to 


join them either in their championship of 
tyranny or in their support of ignorance. But 
we would fain teach our countrvmen that 
Knowledge, till it rise into Wisdom, is a dis- 
calamity. The link between 
Knowledge and Wisdom is Love. A wise 


|man is one in whom Knowledge has melted 
| and merged into Sympathy. 


Look at France, 
that land of hungry, hellish, insatiate an- 
tagonisms and ferocious anarchies, What is 
the source of all its crimes, agonies, disasters, 
and abominations? Is it not that all faith has 
died cut of its heart, except the wretched faith, 
half babyism and half bestiality, in winking 
Madonnas and bleeding pictures ; that it has 
exalted Knowledge to be its God, and that it 
has not yet begun the process which, through 
Love, would transmute Knowledge into Wis- 
dom? In England, thank Heaven! we are 
not yet in such a despairing condition. The 
Faith which still remains to us is more a 


reality and less a superstition than in France; 
and Knowledge manifests more of a tendency 
to rise into Wisdom than in that Godless land. 
Yet, nevertheless, we also suffer from what is, 
at this hour, a universal malady in the d epest 
being of our race. It may flatter our vanity 
to boast of the March of Intellect and the 
Progress of Enlightenment. But in these 
sounding phrases what satisfaction is there to 
the profound yearning for commune with the 
eternal verities of the Universe? There is no 
sophistry so dangerous, no delusion so deadly, 
as the belief that it is well with Man because 
he sees more clearly than his forefathers. The 
question is, whether his entire faculties are as 
richly ministered unto as divinely fed. Great 
has been the srs oaye when some silly persons 
lauded to the skies the wisdom of our ances- 
tors. But might it not be worth while to 
inquire, whether our ancestors had not the 
heat of a holier life comforting, and the juices 
of a holier life nurturing, them. Where can 
be bliss and beauty for Man except in his 
bowing down his spirit and in veiling his brow 
before the majesty of the Infinite? Know- 
ledge, however, by itself is self-idolatry. Une 
less chastened by higher influences, n ) one can 
add to his knowledge without adding to his 
pride. Those, then, are not in the wi 
demand that all k now! ledge should be baptized 
at the fountain of Religion; but ah re they 
are eminently in the wrong is, in supposing 
that Religion can be allied to Knowledge in 
the way which they 
To make Religion the harmoniser and the 
sanctifier of Knowledge, you must render 
Religion a perpetual present e, not an oceasi- 
onal stimulant. Herein the Ancients were 
prodigiously superior to the Moderns 


rong who 





y sostrenuously recommend. 


Taucht 
by their own noblest instincts, they clothed 
their whole private and public existence with 
Their temples, their 
statues, their festiv: their ceremonies, their 
sacrifices, their games, were one immense and 
From the 
cataracts to the mouths of the Nile, what was 
Egypt, but a magnificent and mystic bible of 
na move- 


a religious garment. 
unceasing religious ministration. 


relicious emblems, emanations, 
ments ? To expect that Religion can be allied 
to Knowledge, or that Knowledge can be con- 
secrated by Religion, through the agency of 
catechisms and doemas, is absurd in the ex- 
treme. The experiment has been trie wf over 
and over again, yet over and over again it has 
failed. There is a loud ery in the ] 
for the education of the people, and there is a 
fierce dispute as to what that education should 
be. Let it be wholly secular, say the men of 
cotton: let it be also 
lawn. The dispute is not likely to come to 
any termination till the disputing parties 
arrive at a much higher idea ot Religion than 
they have. ‘To the one party, Religion means 
dogmatic tyranny, and to the other it means 
sacerdotal superintend nee; and the first in 
resisting and the second in insistine are both 
alike justifiable, till th *y attain more exalted 
views of the most exalted of all things. It is 
this subject of Education, which is spoken of 
as the most important of all, but is not practi- 
cally treated as such, that will show more than 

ought else the grand essential distinctions 

between Faith, Knowledge, and Wisdom 

Those who maintain that secular instruction 
and that alone should be communicated to the 
people, are the representatives of Knowledge ; 
those who urge that the secular instruction 
should be blended with and hallowed by theo- 
logical teaching ar the representatives of 





present ire 


religious, say the 


Faith; those who insist that no capricious line 
should be drawn etwees the secular and the 
sacred, but that they should both | > one, as 
the Individual is one, are the representatives 


of Wisdom. The champions of Faith are sure 
to be defeated by the champions ‘ Know- 
ledge, because the latter have their root in 
the present, and the former draw all their 
strength from the past. But the champions 


of Knowledge must, in their turn, yield to the 
Children of Wisdom, whose vocation is all in 
| the Future, but who are few and scattered 


cate 
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i, 
and not yet conscious of their force. We are 
often amused when we hear it stated that ‘such | 
and such obstacles only remain to be van- | 
quished, and then we shall have an Education 

of the People. Overcome those obstacles and 

you will be precisely where you were. There 

is no Education of the People possible that | 
does not melodiously flow from the Education 
of Humanity, In great and valiant ages there 
Was often a vast deal of what we should now 

call ignorance. But what mattered the ig- 
nhorance as lone as each individual felt himself | 
mingled mightily into a grand and symmetrical] 

unity ? Plenitude and accuracy of ideas are 

trifles compared to the fervour and intensity 

of spirit which carry a nation on and away | 
as with the rushing of 9 flood. The condition 
of Prussia is 4 pregnant proof how little edu. 
cation in the ordinary sense of that word, can 
give of chivalry of character and of magna- | 
himity to a people. Prussia js often spoken of 
48 8 sort of model] land in reference to educa- 
tion, But recent events have shown us that 
the Prussians are not made generous and 
heroic by their superior intelligence, and that, 
Perhaps, they are more selfish than the other | 
nations of Germany, more selfish even than 
those of the Germans who are most enslaved | 
by Romish Superstitions. It js the soci 


| 


| 


ial and 
spiritual Vitality of a land which determines 
the nobleness, the valour, and the Vigour of | 
its political attitude, It js the full soul 
through which streams one single, absorbing, 
inspiring impulse, that makes the career, either 
of an individual or of a nation, godlike. But 
when either an individual or a nation, or Hu- 
manity in the ageregate, falls away from faith, | 
it is the cold clear atmosphere of Knowledge 
that must be travers d, and traversed with 
patient despondency, before Love and Religion 
can serve as the pioneers to divinest Wisdom. 
The main thing for the earnest missionary of 
that Wisdom, to impress and to illustrate in 
Season and out of Season, is the wholeness and 
unity of education. Ag far as his advocacy | 
can ‘influence governments, it should compel | 
them to recognise, in all their doings, this 
mighty fact. Aslong as they can trim between | 
the two camps of Faith and Knowledge, go | 
long will they do nothing effectual or com. | 
prehensive for the education of the people, 
Our own [deal of a government, jf it could be 
realized, would create something which would | 
be equivalent to a theocracy, It would be to | 
form under the reign of Wisdom some such | 
condition of things as existed of old in Egypt 
under the reion of Faith, But before 
S°vernments can be influenced, Society itself | 
must be convinced, And in order to this we 
know nothing better than the setting forth of 
a true catholicity in all its religious relations, 
Thouzh Love must be the most potent agency 
for leading men from arid and frigid Know. 
ledge to celestial Wisdom, yet, before Love 
Comes, Religion must intervene, Religion, 
however, must approach them as something | 
Catholic, or they will not accept it. Knowledge 
has enlarged their minds and they will not be 
content to accept Religion, unless the senti- | 
ment which it offers to their heart be larger 
than the Idea which Knowle Ive has placed in 
their brain. This can never be the case with 
any theological dogma whatever. And, there. | 
fore, our usual theological Systems, or at al] 
€vents, the usual mode of Stating and en. 
forcing them, must altogether fail as a means 
of deliveran ’e from .the dreary and desolate | 
regions of mere knowledge, and fail conse. 
quently of introducing the yearning spirit to | 
& warmer and a wider home, Perhaps the re- 
publication and the extensive diffusion of the | 
works of Witiram TL Aw, the most thoroughly 
catholic, because the most , eeply spiritual, of | 
English Writers on religion, would ; 


immensely 
aid the process by which England js to be 
emancipated from the thraldom of mere in- 
tellectuality, and to add to Religion Loy e, and | 
to Love Wisdom. Pursuing, With some dif. 
ferences of form, the same path as Wituram 

AW, an author has lately appeared who has | 
more in him of all the qualities needed in | 











these days for a spiritual reformer than any 
other living man with whom we are acquainted, 
Our readers may have seen advertised a series 
of pamphlets under the general name Catho- 


licity, Spiritual and Intellectual, They are the 


bravest and most beautiful utterances to which 
we have, for a long time, listened. They will 


' make plain much at which we have only hastily 


hinted in this sketch. The first is ‘on The 
Planetary System; the Second on The Inner 


| Kingdom; the third on Salvation ; and the 


fourth on Scholastic Theology. Many things 
of a literary kind are below criticism ; these 
pamphlets are above criticism, Though their 
literary merits are very considerable, yet it is 
not they that arrest and fix our attention, I[¢ 
is the strange Spectacle, in a country like Ene. 


| ES 4 Fed 
| land, of a devout breast breathing forth all its 
' fullness and ardour, without One trace or tine. 


ture of dogmatism, We hail these brief, 


simple, 


Tuomas A’Kenprs himself, we hail them as 


the preludes of the most momentous revolution | 


that this famous realm has ever witnessed, 
We welcome with brotherly and prophetic 


| rejoicing the writer, THomas Wison, to a 


career in which, though he js the first, he will 


be certain not to be the last. Mr. W ILSON is | 


a clergyman of the Established Church, has 
Seen many scenes and travelled in many lands, 
and his work, Nozrani in Egypt and Syria, is 
One of the best which we have on the East, 


His powers of extem oraneous eloquence are | 
p 


in high repute, and q metropolitan audience 


| will soon have an opportunity of judging of 


him in that capacity. His private worth js 
known to so many that it can scarcely be called 
private; a man more esteemed and beloved, or 
more deserving to be $0, it is impossible {o 


/ meet. One of his most intimate friends js | 


THomas CaRnyxe; and 1€ possesses precisely 
the quality Which Cartyre himself, the most 
modest of men, most esteems,—modest man- 
liness. We have said so much of Mr. Wirson 
because we expect so much from him. If our 


| readers will turn to his pamphlets, they will 
find matter which will delight no less than | 


surprise them, We do not mean that they 
will discover there any daring paradoxes 


| Or ostentatious novelties, but Something jn. 


finitely better. It is of the more importance 
that every indication of true religious catho- 


licity should be watched and followed, because 


Many of the earnest men among the working 


classes have fallen into the delusion that 
political enfranchisement, or some form of 
Socialism or communism, is to give them the 


| bountiful bliss which they irradiate or soften 
their present misery by dreaming of. Now we | 
are convinced that the political elevation and | 


the social improvement of the mass of the 


people are, by themselves, nothing more than | 
Dhases of that Stage of Humanity’s develop. | 
I I 


fom) ~ 
ment which we have named Knowledge. Their 
flatterers may babble to them about the “ New 
Reformation,” and decorate it with enchant. 
ing visions and splendid pictures : but the 
“ New Reformation ” will prove only a new 
Curse unless it haye its soul and Substance in 
that Religion which, leading to Love, leads to 
Wisdom. We do not seek to discourage their 
Acquisition of olitical Privileges, or their 
attempts at whatever more perfect Organiza- 
tion of Labour may seem most in harmony 
With Justice and Mercy. But let Religion, 


Love, and the coming reign of Wisdom be for | 


ever in their sicht when working manfully and 
hopefully for the Future. We Would fain also 
direct those to other and higher thoughts who 


| place all their trust in a resuscitation of ex. 


1austed faiths, Al] that Faith could do Faith 
has done ; al] that Knowledge can do Know- 
ledge is doing ; but, because it is not doing 


| more, is that a reason for trying to raise the 
| Dead ? 


Brothers ! there is a nobler way; let 
the dead bury their dead ; but let all earnest 


| and devout souls prepare the way for divinest 


Wisdom by divinest Religion and Love, 
CENNETH Morency, 


——SEE=== 








cordial, unpretending compositions | 
| which might have been read with profit by 
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SEs 
HISTORICAL GLEANINGS OF THE 
GEORGIAN ERA, 


Reign of George the First, 1714—1797, 
(Continued Jrom page 53.) 


Occastonay notices also occur of the different 
| Temarkable men of this period, 
{ 
| “June 10.—Yesterday Sir Christopher Wren remove 
| from his lodgings at Whitehall, Wherein he had lived 
about 50 years, as Surveyor Seneral of the works, And 
| Whatever might induce the publishing in the Flying 
| Post his having a Pension, or some others to report his 
| having the office salary for life, they are both entirely 
| false. And the old gentleman, so remarkably famous 
| for his great learning, and universal knowledge, and who 
| hath performed So many and great works in architecture, 
| for the Crown and in the City of London, from the 
| Restouration of King Charles II. to this Time, is now 
gone to a retirement, with contentment and gray hairs,” 
“1718, Jan. 29.—Yesterday morning the Countess 
| of Warwick, wife to the Right Honourable Joseph 
Addison, Esq., was brought to bed of a daughter,” 


| 


The following js the original account which 
Was Contained in the Post Boy newspaper of 
1719, of the death of the very distinguished 
Personage referred to in the last paragraph. 


“ London, June 20.—Last Wednesday morning died, 
at Holland House near Kensington, of an Asthma and 
Dropsy, Joseph Addison, Esqre., who was a Repre- 
| sentative of the Borough of Malmesbury in Wiltshire. 
| formerly Secretary of State, and sometime since marry’( 
8s of Warwick. He was a son of the 
truly Reverend and Loyal Dr. Addison, Dean of Litch- 
| field; and as his knowledge of Ancient and Modern 

Literature wel] entitled him to the Censorship of Great 
Britain; so did his success in all kinds of Poesy gain 
| him the Immortal name of the English Maro,” 
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| A letter addressed by Lord CHEYNE to 
Lord Haruey, at Wimpole, in August, 1716, 
| Says: 


| “Tell Lady Henrietta that Lady Warwick’s marriage 
| with Mr, Addison jg upon termes, he giving 4.0001. in 
ieu of some estate she looses for his sake,.”* 


| Inthe above journal of a later date is the 
| following : 

} London, Jan, 20.—On Wednesday last, died the 
| Lady Frances tussel, daughter to Oliver Cromwell, 
aged upwards of 89 years. She first marry'’d the Hon. 


Warwick and Holland, and afterwards Sir John Russel. 
Bart., of Chippenham, in Cambridgeshire,” 


At this period the Tavages of the small-pox 
appear to have been very extensive, and those 
| Of the highest rank did not escape from being 
victims of this disease, Mp. Secretary 
Cracas died of it. One journal of the year 
1718 mentions : 


“The Lord Brackley died last Friday of the small- 
pox. Three of the Duke of St Alban’s song have the 
| Small-pox, 


Another newspaper states, at a later period 


| “On Tnesday last, the Princess Anne, eldest daughter 
of their Royal Highnesses, was taken sick of the small- 

| Pox, but is in a fair way of recovery,” 

A year or two after this, we are informed ; 


] 


“On Tuesday night, the small-pox was inoculated 
upon the two youngest Princesses, Amelia and Carolina 
at St. James's,” 


| 

| The youngest son of the Earl of Sunprr- 
| LAND died « by having the smal] POX inoculated 
| upon him,” and @ great many of the children 
| of the nobility are stated to have fallen by this 
disease. In“ the newspapers are numerous 
advertisements by persons who were skilful! 
in performing the Operation of inoculation, 
the efficacy of which Was tried upon prisoners 
under sentence of death, 

In the advertisements in the public journals 
containing descriptions of the persons of 
runaway negro slaves, Servants, and appren- 
tices, and of those charged with robberies, 
one very common mark’ of the absconding 
| individuals jg that of being pitted with the 
| Small-pox, 
| Alarms of a Visitation of more serious 
| Nature even than this were not unfrequent, 


a ee 


| * Brit. Mus, MSS., Bibl, Bireh, 





| Mr. Rich, grandson and heir ‘pparent to the Earl of 
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and every now and then there were violent 
apprehensions of the plague again breaking 
out in this country by being introduced from 
abroad. Inthe year 1719, fears were enter- 
tained that it had reached Paris. 

“ Paris, May 20th, N. S.—There dies in this city a 
multitude of people; and fifty persons of distinction 
are dead in one day's space in the Parish of St. 
Sulpice. 

Notices of the progress of different public 
undertakings which were being carried on or 
projected are also contained in these journals 
of the nation. The following relates to the 
Westminster Bridge, which was at that period 
only inembryo. It is from The Post Boy of 
the year 1722. 

“ January 25.—The President and Governors of the 
Hospitals of St. Bartholomew and St. Thomas have 
petitioned against the building of a bridge between 
Westminster and Lambeth.” 

So strong was the spirit of monopoly at. this 
time that the city of London also petitioned 
against the bill for establishing this bridge, 
and were heard by counsel against it. A sub- 
sequent journal contains a reference to “old 
London Bridge.” 

“Qn Saturday last, May 19th, 1722, about ten at 
night, the passage over London Bridge was shut up in 
order to take up the old draw-bridge, (which was laid 
down in the Whitsun holidays fifty-one years ago, and 
appeared to be now decayed), and to lay down a new 
one in the room thereof, which will be a great deal 
stronger than the other, both as to the wooden and iron- 
work, and the same was finished on Thursday.” 


The poor prisoners who were at this time 
confined for debt in the different gaols of the 
metropolis were subjected to great hardships 
and privations, and not unfrequently donations 
were made them or legacies left by charitubly- 
disposed persons. An advertisement in one of 
the journals of the year 1720, which purports 
to be from “ the poor prisoners on the common 
side of His Majesty’s Bench prison,” announces 
their appointment of Mr. Rosert Newron as 
their steward, to act for them and receive all 
legacies and donations, and states that several 
large legacies of consequence were clandestinely 
withheld by former stewards. Mr, Newron’s 
person is thus portrayed by his employers. 

“Note, Mr. Robert Newton, our steward, is a slender 
tall black gentleman, and aged about seventy years.” 

The following notices of criminal proceedings 
against two persons of consequence, are from 
the journals of the year 1722. 

“ London, Feb. 15th.—His Majesty has been pleased 


to give orders to his Attorney-General to prosecute | 


Arundel Coke Esq., Barrister-at-law, the next assizes 
to be held at Bury, at His Majesty’s expence.” 

“ London, Feb. 20th_—Last Thursday Edward Miu- 
shule, Esq., member of Parliament, was tried at the 
King’s Bench at Westminster upon an indictment 
for defrauding Mr. Keate, a goldsmith, of bank bills to 
the value of 350/. and was found guilty of the indict- 
ment.” 


“ Bury, March 31st.—This morning, between six and | 
seven, Mr. Coke was carried in a mourning coach to the | 
place of execution; where (tho’ so early), he was at- | 
The minister pray’d | 
with him for some time, and then asking him if he | 
knew any thing of the poisoning of Mr. Crispe’s child, | 


tended by about 3000 spectators. 


he neither owned nor denied it, but said he could not 
remember it. He made no speech, only desir'd the peo- 
ple to pray for him. No man ever went out of the world 
with less pity. His body was carry’d in a hearse, and 
bury’d four miles off At Woodbourn’s execution, about 
one o'clock, there were at least 10,000 spectators. He 
confess’d that he had given Mr. Crispe’s child two suga 
plums by Coke's order; and that it died soon after. 
Coke died very sullen, but Woodburne penitent.” 





CHAPTER II. 
Reign of George the First (continued.) 1714—1727, 
Tue experience which the people of England 
obtained of their new Sovereign during the 
eight first years of his reign, was not calculated 
either to rivet their affections to him, or to 
raise him much in their esteem, His habits 
and manners were altogether foreign to those 
of the inhabitants of this country, nor were 
the pursuits of the court much in accordance 


| with the national taste. The different members 
of the royal family were not on the most 
amicable terms one with another. From some 
suspicion against her of infidelity, which is 
believed to have been unfounded, the un- 
fortunate consort of Groree the First had 
been immured in a dungeon soon after her 
marriage, and was never permitted to land on 
these shores. Between the King and the 


Prince of Waxxs a pretty constant feeling of 
hostility appears to have subsisted, to which | 


slight degree conduced, of which we have had 
an instance in the previous chapter. Oc- 
vasional efforts for effecting a reconciliation 
were, however, made with varied success. The 
Post Boy of 1720 contains the following re- 
port of a successful negotiation for the cessa- 
tion of hostilities between the warring powers 
in the royal family. 


“‘ London, April 26.—A conference for an accom- 
modation of the misunderstanding between the King 
and the Prince hath been attended with so good 
success that on Saturday between one and two o'clock 
in the afternoon, the Lord Lumley waited on His 
Majesty to know his pleasure when his Royal Highness 
should attend him: And being answer'd immediately, 
Mr. Secretary Craggs accompanied the Lord Lumley to 
Leicester Fields to acquaint the Prince with it, who 
thereupon went to S. James's, and oa his return was 
attended by a party of the guards. On Sunday, His 
Majesty and the Prince were at S. James's chapel 
the Duke of Devonshire carry’d the 


| 
| the warm temper of the latter probably in no 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


together; and 
sword of state.” 
In a letter written by the famous Dr. 
Hoven, at that time Bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, and whose vigorous resistance to 
James the Second, when that arbitrary and 
unconstitutional monarch attempted to deprive 
him of his Presidency of Magdalen College 
Oxford, the reader will remember, and which 
was addressed to Lady Russet, dated the 27th 
of July, 1717,* but which does not mention 
the place where it is written, the bishop says: 





“T leavea place which is now pretty empty, since 
the Royal Family went to Hampton Court, where the 
public manner in which the King lives makes it the 
Rendezvous, not only of the Ministers and great men, 
but of the People of all Ranks and Conditions. He 
dines openly and with company every day, and the novelty 
of the sight draws a mighty After so 
long a Reverse, we may easily imagine how great a 
; . : certainly does 


concourse, 





raint he puts upon himself; but he 


a right thing, for by this means his face (which ex- 
presses nothing but what is great and good) will not 
| only be familiar to his people, but he will enter into 
la degree of intimacy with the nobility, above what 
| could be arrived at in the cabinet or drawing room. 
Would to God it might have the happy occasion of 


bringing him or the prince to a better understanding, 


for upon that depends the establishment of our peace, 
and we have already felt how much the want of it has 
shaken us, but there does not seem to be any appearance 
that way. This still continues to be the dark side 
of our prospec t, and were it not that God has already 
carried so many threatening clouds over our heads, 
} one would dread to think how heavy this may fall.” 


1722. The disunion in the royal family, and 
some of the other circumstances alluded to, 
tended much to foster the feeling of disaffection 
in the nation, which, on the accession of GEORGE 
the First, was general throughout the kingdom, 
| and which had openly manifested itself, and 
broken out into rebellion. Reports of the 
continuance of this state of public feeling in 
this country, were afterwards circulated 
abroad, and were eagerly listened to by the 
enemies of the reigring Monarch; and the 
rival claimant to the throne and his supporters 
deemed this a fitting opportunity for making 
another effort for the recovery of the 
dominions that had been wrested from him. 
Accordingly, early in the year 1722, during 
the progress of a general election, the court 
was thrown into great consternation by the 
intelligence that a conspiracy for seizing and 
dethroning the reigning Monarch, and for 
bringing in his banished rival, was ripe for 
execution, and that several leading personages 
in the state were actively engaged in the sup- 


port of this design. The 


various accoun 


* Brit. Mus, MSS. Bibl. B 





| contained in the public journals of the detec- 


tion and suppression of this famous plot, which 
are here presented to the reader, afford an 
interesting insight into the condition of news- 
paper journalism at this period, as also into 
the mode in which intelligence was conveyed ; 
and a lively notion is also communicated by 
these narratives of the manners of the times, 
the habits of the people, and the state of 
feeling which then animated the nation. The 
first report of any treasonable proceedings at 
this period is contained in the following notice 
in one of the journals of the 10th of April, 
1722. But whether the treason here alluded 
to had any reference to the transactions of the 
conspirators may be somewhat doubtful, as it 
was not until a month afterwards that any 
public proceedings were adopted by the 
government for its suppression. 

“ A reward of 500. is offer’d for the apprehending 
and securing of Mr. Weston, formerly clerk of Grays 


Inn Chappel, who is charg’d upon oath with publish- 


ing a treasonable libel.” 

The Weekly Journal of the 12th of May 
announced that the Lord Mayor had received 
a letter from Lord 'TownsHEND, one of His 
Majesty’s principal secretaries of state, in- 
forming him that His Majesty had obtained 
intelligence of a conspiracy in concert with 
traitors abroad to raise a rebellion in this 
country in favour of the Pretender. The day 
after, the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen 
went to Saint James’s with an address, pro- 
mising to exert themselves to preserve the 
peace of the City; to which His Majesty 
returned a most gracious answer, and conferred 
the honour of Knighthood on Mr, Berecuer, 
one of the Sheriffs and Aldermen of Bishops- 
gate Ward. ‘The same newspaper informs us 
that “on Wednesday last the three troopes of 
Horse Guards marcht to Hide Park, and 
incampt upon the ground markt out for them.” 

Three days after this we are told: 

“On Sunday morning, a camp with seventy of the 
Foot-guards march’d from the Camp at Hyde Park to 
reinforce the detachment commanded by Col. Carpenter 


at the Tower, and to remain with him till further 





orders.” 


Another journal mentions, 








“We have had a YYCé I is 
week concerning the seizure of several noble lords; 
among the r that the Duke of Argyle was laid hold 

by i f the Government in Scotland. 

ted on Monday last that the 
disgrac'd and dismiss’d from 


the same 
Ambassador and Plenipotentiary 


A more agreeable subject is adverted to by 
the same journalist in another column, which 
was probably intended as an improvable hint 
on the occasion then present. 





“The expence and Gallantry of the officers at the 
last incampmeut in Hyde Park, in ent ng the 
inany beaus and belles tl were ¢ u allying 
out of this great City to visit them was very great, 
and will not be forgotten in haste by many of those 
generous gentlemen. 

‘Tho’ some peo} le talk fi olishly I ¥ ons from 
abroad, and we know not what besides; yet we cannot 


perceive the least danger.” 

We are told by another organ of intelligence 
that “a camp is form’d on the South side of 
Hounslow heath. On Monday part of the 
Duke of Bolton’s Regiment encamp’d there, 
and the rest the next day.” 

A few days later fresh intelligence on the 
now all-engrossing topic is communicated. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


Letters on the Laws of Man's 
Development. By Henry 


Nature and 


GerorRGE ATKIN- 


son, F.G.S, and Harrier MARTINEAU. 
London: Chapman. 1805]. 
An honest truth-seeker is the rarest character 
humanity produces. Almost all, even of 
those who think for themselves and do not 
take their opinions upon trust, direct their 


thoughts to the 
ferred do trines or 
impartially what is 
the almos imperceptible progress of philoso- 
phy ; hence it is that, after thousands of years, 
mankind know very little 
tution of man than at the beginning, and we are 
most ignorant of that which is to us the most 
important and the most interesting of all know- 
ledge the » laws that regulate the nature and 
development of the human being. 


purpose of proving some pre- 
tacts to be true, 


inquiring true? Hence, 


more of the consti- 


When a thinker does apply himself honestly 
to this task, and, throwing aside all pre vious 
preju lices, and lookine for the truth and 
nothing but the truth, strives earnestly to 

















read the laws by which the Creator doubtless 
governs the human being, as it rules the rest 0 
nature, animate and inanimate, his researches 
are entitled to a patient and respectful hearing. 
Ev nif they be found to diffe y from former 
conclusion S, und ppear to he opposed to other 
truths alrea ly establishee they are yet to be 
read and pondered upon, and if fallacies be 
found lurking in them, they should be fairly 
exposed and answered. Such a work may not 
be treated with contempt, or visited with 
abuse, for, if it err, it nevertheless serves, by 
the very discussion it provokes, to promote the 
advancement of truth Our own faith must 


have very insecure foundations if it cannot 
bear to be brought into conflict with opposite 
views, and in from conflict with 
opponents, and to pre fer rather to prevent 
them from being heard than to hear and answer 
them, is oe not confident in 
ourselves : 


leed, to shrink 


he-wh we are 
that » have 





not in us a genuine 
faith, the result of in vuir; y and conviction, but 
only blind and in onsi lerate assent, whi h 
cannot be ac | table to Gop and is not ere- 
ditable to us among our fellow men. 
hus much in preface to the remarkable 
book that lies before us—a book that will 
startle as much by its bi of speaking as 








by its nov rument—a 0k from the 
reasonings and conclusions of which we are 
bound toexpress our entire dissent, but to which 
it is impossible todeny the rare merit of strictest 
hon sty of purpose, as an investigation into a 
subject of the highest importance, upon which 


the wisest of us is almost entirely ignorant, 

desire to p metrate the 
in the truth, and pursued 
e to shrink from no results 
to which that inguiry might lead, and to state 
them, wl 


I 
1} 
I 


begun with a 
mystery and ascert 
ith a brave res 


the world 

To all honest and truthful investigations 
Tur Lonpon Lirerary Journal vives a fair 
hearing. We have no fear of fair discussion 


on any topic. Opinions have no terror for us, 
so that they may 
combated. Che real danger lies 


lly pra tice of ignoring them, 
: 
' 


provided they be outspoken, 
be met and 
in the for- 
getting that, though we m: iy thrust our fingers 
into our ears and shut out the sound of the m, 
there are rte s in the world who will greedily 
receive them, and ; 
they are proscril ed, It 
theory that truth will come 
it is quite time to re 


tice: 


cowart 


has long been a 
out of dis¢ alle : 
luce the theory to prac- 
the world will be the and better for 
a fair hearing given to all sides, and, in the 
end, they who have the right with them will 
assuredly be the victors. Especially at this 
time, when manifest 


wiser 


there is a 


instead of 


ill the more readily because | 


attempt to | 


restore the prine iple of the subj jection of reason | 
! 


to authority ; when Romanism is struggling to 
resume its dominion over Protestantism, and | 
when the right of free inquiry is put in issue, 
it is more than ever necessary that it should 


be boldly vindicated by all who acknowledge | « 





it, not pee ™ shdating it for adieu 
by as frankly cone eding it to others. 


This volume contains a correspondence that | 


has passed between Miss Martineau and Mr. 
ATKINSON, on no less grave and grand a theme 
than Man’s Nature and Development. Mr. 
Arxinson has studied Mesmerism, and it is 
impossible for any person, having any powers 
of reflection, to witness the phenomena to 
which that name is given, without having 
stirred within him many curious speculations 
their cause, nor without having his 
thoughts directed to the constitution of the 
being who is seen thus in circumstances that 
present him in a new aspect, and, certainly, 
afford a far deeper insight than any other into 
the laws of his nature. Both of the writers, 
evidently, desire to learn the truth, and each 
seeks the aid of the other in the investigation. 
From many of their conclusions, however, we 
must express a decided dissent, for reasons 
which we will state when we come to them. 
That man is governed by organic laws as 
strict as those which govern any other part of 
animal creation: that he is subject to them as 


as to 


er, animate as well as inanimate: that obedi- 
ence to them is rewarded by health and hap- 
piness, and disobedience punished by disease 
and death—will not now be disputed by any 


person of ordinary intelligence. That the 


but 





the result is the consequence of a change in the ma- 
terial conditions? The thoughts and will are changed. 
Another glass, and even consciousness is laid at rest— 
no longer exists;—and hence, such existence is cle arly 
but a temporary and dependent condition ;—as much go, 
as light or heat, fragrance, beauty, or 
magnetic phenomen a. The same reasoning which in- 
duces the conclusion that the brain is the instrument of 
the mind, must force a consistent man to conclude that 
the steam-engine is not the machine producing, but the 
instrument of that which is produced by its action; or 
that the galvanic apparatus is the instrument of a gal- 
vanic will or power. 


any electric or 


The fallacy here is palpable. If there be a 
soul, and it acts only through the human 
machine, whatever suspends the action of the 
machine affects to that extent the seeming 
character of the soul itself. As to the simile 


| of the steam engine, if good for anything, it 


| establishes 


| motion, 


mind operates upon the external world through | 


the medium of bodily organs will not be the 
Jess readily acknowledged. It follows that by 
experiment only can we learn what are the laws 
by which this machine is put in motion. 

Until very lately, philosophers have over- 
looked this fact, and hence, the science of mind 
has made no progress. Instead of treating it, 
like all other sciences, by experiment, they have 


| dogmatised and theorised, each one endeavour- 


1atever reception they might have from | 


| ject are thus expressed: 


ing to invent a new hypothesis, and all referring 
to their own individual consciousness for their 
proofs, forgetting that the same being cannot 
be at once the observer and the observed. 

Mr. Arkinson takes his stand on Phren- 
ology as the true science of mind. Mental 
Philosophy, he says, is the physiology of the 
And he is right so far. If, as almost 
all physiologists are now agreed, the brain is 
the organ by means of 
munic: with the external world, for all 
practical purposes the physiology of the ner- 
vous system zs the physiology of the mind. 

But here we part company with Mr, Arx1n- 
son. He is of opinion that, at this stage, our 
knowledge ends; that all the facts point to 
the brain as eee the whole; that it is not an 
organ, but the mind itself. ‘Mind,” he Says. 
“is the oninenanas or product of the material 


} . 
Drain, 


ites 


man, its existence depending on the action of} with the fingers pressing on the reg 


the brain.” 

We are, for the pre 
question entirely as 
theology or any 


sent, considering this 
a scientific one, apart from 
extraneous evidence, beyond 


our argument, instead of Mr, Ar. 
Kinson's. The steam engine will continue to 
act, only so long as some external intellige nt 
power supplies the material that keeps it in 
So with the human machine ; it will 
not work without something extra the machine 


: | itself, to direct its motions. 
well as to the physical laws that rule all mat- | : 


Mr. Arkinson is extremely clear and close 
in his statements and reasonings when he treats 
of the actual Physiology of the Brain. Al- 
though a phrenologist, he mg that charlatans 
have damaged the science by their attempts to 
carry it too far, and by their professions of 
re ading character upon the skull, and so forth. 
His experience, and in this we can confirm 
him by our own, is, that Mesmerism affords a 
far better test of Phrenology and a surer 


| index to the functions and positions of the 


| rather the ends of the fingers, o 


which the mind com- | 


} were a 


that which is supplied by the evidence of facts | 


in nature. Thus tried, Mr. Arxrnson is 
partially right. There was no scientific proof 
of the existence of mind apart from brain, 
until revealed by the phenomena of 
merism. But we must confess 
that Mr. Atkinson, with his great experience 
of those phenomena, 
in them the evidence which had been so long 
anxiously sought in vain, of the existence of 
mind as distinct from matter. In those phe- 
nomena it is seen. No other hypothesis will 
account for them. Mesmerism, in truth, has 
disproved materialism, and thus has rendered 
to the world a service which should have been 
better requited than it has been. Religion is 
under deepest obligations to it, for it has sup- 
plied the one witness that was wanting —the 
experimental proof—of a being dwelling in 
this wondrous machine, the human frame, 
which is not a part of it. 

Mr. Arkinson’s partial views on this sub- 
The brain is not, as even some phrenologists have 
asserted, ‘ ‘the instrument of the mind.” When a glass | 
f wine turns a wise man into a fool, is it not clear that | 


| proud man throws his head back: the 


| the hat on the 


Mes- | 


our surprise | 


should not have found | 


| portant channel of investigation under 


| certain conditions of 
conscious of similar sensations. 


organs of the various faculties than any other 
experiment. We can vouch for the truth of 
the following, having witnessed instances of 
similar results in persons whom we know to be 
honest: 


I observed that under the influence of Mesmerism 
some patients would spontaneously place their hand, or 
n the part of the brain 
in action; and these ignorant of 
phrenology. In some eases, the hand would pass very 


ey from part to part, as the organs became excited, 


“sons wholly 


were pe 





If the habit of action was encouraged, they would follow 
every combination with precision; and if one hand 
not do, they would use both, to cover distant 

in action at the same time. I was delighted with 

s; but did not consider them very extraor- 





had been accustomed to observe the 
same phenomena in a lesser degree, in the ordinary or 
normal condition. I know who, on any excite- 


’ their Love of Approl will rub their hand 


dinary, because I 


some 


ation, 











¢ —— ly. Others I have observed 

when irritated pass the hand over Destructiveness. f 
have observed others hold ir hand over the region I 
the attachments, as they gazed on the object of their 
affection. Ihave watched the poet inspired to write, 
nd 





ion of Ideality; an 
the elbow, with 
f Mus and I catch 


listening to music 
the finger pressing on the organ « 
myself performing these continually, as if l 
puppet moved by strings. You will observe, 
besides, how the head follows the excited organ. The 
> firm man carries 
id on one side, with 


those leaning upon 





actions, 


his head erect: vanity draws the he: 
the intellect presses the 


it back upon the 


opposite side: 
head forward: the affections throw 
and so with the rest. 
You see what my aim is;—not to magnify plain 
things into marvels; but to reduce marvels into plain 
things. There should be no marvels in philosophy. 
To a philosopher, all things are equally wonderful. It 
is simply the rareness, or our ignorance, that makes the 
difference. Now, all these actions of the natural 
language will occur without our being conscious of any 
action or sensation whatever in the part. It is clear, 
therefore, that there m ust be some original directing 
or sentience, indepe nd lent of consciousness or will. 
But I found that some of these slee pers were Conse ious 
of the action going on in the brain; and that when any 
feeling or sense was in existence, they could tell you the 
part of the brain that was in action. It was not pain ; 
nor exactly pulsation , but a clear and peculiar sensa- 
tion in the part in action. Here I found a second im- 
Mesmerism. 
But still, this was not a new phenomenon to me: for in 
ill-health, I had been distinctly 


shoulders : 


force 


The writer of this notice tried the experi- 
ment with a brother when in his ordinary 
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Pressing Mirth, he produced a smile ; 
to’ Combativeness, the expression 
changed to afrown. It has often occurred 
to us whether dreams may not be influenced 
by the accident of the position of the head 





sleep. 
changing 


in sleep. In ourselves, we have noticed 


that, when sleeping upon the back, with a} 


high pillow pressing Cautiousness, we have 
awakened in a terrible fright, and have dis- 


tinctly felt the blood rushing into that part of 


the brain. When we have fallen asleep upon 


the face, we have dreamed of reading or speak- | 


inc. May not the more agreeable dreams 
> ? z : 
which everybody has when sleeping on the 


? 


side, proceed from the pressure on Ideality : 


We throw out these hints for the considera- | 


tion of the curious, and we hope that they 
may induce others to try the experiment and 
take note of their own experiences. 

In her reply to this letter, Miss Marringat 
relates an instance, that was described to her 
by the patient, of 

A DEATH 

Here is one kind 
cataleptic patient 
ind another kind 












peculiar sensation ran thy 
stooped over her bed, and 

told the sister, who was by 
While hearing their grie 
on her face, the 
or stir a finger; and she cot 
It did occur 
—how many ages sn should 7] n rrave: 
but she does not remember feeling any painful alarn 














about this. 1, her é 
began swathing feet 






she extremely dl id I 
muffled up; an » sheet came hi and higher 
she made a desperate effort, and he 





sending her mother 


ick far from the bed, with a start 





of astonishment. She was still so full of the idea 
which had moved her, that she st1 l « 

said “Don’t smother me;” though hat t I 
entreaty had become unnecessary. N 

covery being made that one set of nerves ri 
sensation and another to mot what so ] 

that one portion of tl iin is appropriate 

tion, and another to motion? You have detected t) 
portions, have yo t? Tell me as much as you 
about it, before goi m to report of the fun 


the cerebrum. 


Mr. ATKINSON remarks truly that a know- 
ledge of our nature can only be obtained by 
observing its peculiarities and its abnormal 
condition. Thus, the following phenomena 
appear to us to be invaluable proofs that there 
is a soul apart from the brain which, according 
to no known physiology, could do what un- 
doubtedly is done by persons in the mesmeric 
State. 


That such exalted conditi lo exist, i W 





1 matter of history at , th 

need troubli If ho } 
ignorance, and te N 
know better than 3 virvoyant pow 
have been mani rms, in all pe 
of history, a1 kn ut fi 





events are foreseen in dreams and in trances; sometime 
under the 1 
rently in the ordir 
know that some ca 
of the eye; and that others can see, soto speak, through 





ot mesmer and by some appa 





iry condition of their lives. W 


see distant objects without the 





opaque objects, reading what is written in a closed book, 
and even the thoughts whi passing in the 
of another. We k und ! 





can describe anv dis: and 
in others within the sph they 
have an instinct of remedies,—w!] ew 
and the cure will be effected. They do not go by an 
system, bat by an instinct, so to term it, of the pecu- 


liar temperament and wants of each particular case. 
There are some who have detected the properties of 
herbs and of other substances, and can observe the 
structure, condition, action and uses of parts of the 
animal frame. Whatever doubt any one may have as 
to the truth of these particulars, the general fact has 


now been so clearly exhibited in almost every portion of | 


| 
the civilized and uncivil 




















ized world, th it regard 

; to my own experience, I pr e I hat, in a 

general way, the fact is est: 1 host 
of notorious instances on record, ‘ ely 
that any enlightened person woul but 

there are persons even in this great 1 who talk 

on this subject as if they had been born, bred, and 


dwelling in an 





irrogant concelt 


Mr. Arxkryson is not an enthusiast, but 
cautious pains-taking observer, slow to believe, 
and not satisfied with any experiment until he 
has tried it over and over again, and tested it 
by every possible device his great ingenuity 
can suggest. That which he reports, there- 
fore, from his own observation, is entitled to 
acceptance, 
mental action powerfully developed when the 
body was, as it were, partially severed from 
the soul in the mesmeric sleep: 
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has never seen an in- 


He observes that he ha 
stance of thought-reading, as it is termed, and 


this we have ourselves remarked. What was 
called such was either sympathy or suggestion. 
We must pause here: but we shall, of 





course, return to so remarkabie a vi 


the double purpose of s1 





and answe ring others. 


Of Happiness wm ats Relations to Wor, and 
Knowledze. A Lecture. 
M.D. London: Smith, 


By Joun Forpes, 
Elder and Co. 
Turis was the subject of an introductory lee- 
ture delivered by Dr. Forpes to the ¢ hich ster 
Literary Society. Its design w 
the sources of happiness are within ourselves, 
and that, by the cultivation of the mind, we 
may obtain that continual occupation of the 
thoughts, which is the great shield against the 
ingress of care, the ly and certain 
antidote to grief, and the source of cheerful- 
ness. Dr. Forses speaks from his own expe- 
rience of this, and _ his opinion will be echoed 
by every person who has tasted the never-fail- 
ing enjoyments that flow from the active 
pursuits of science, literature or art. He 
says, with an unassuming candour which can- 
not be too much admired: 


\ 





s, to prove that 


most speet 


Here is a remarkable case of 


And now, my young fri¢ [ tu ? we to- you 
begging pardon of y f whicl 
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This little book cannot be too widely diffused 
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Struc By J Nicuot, LL. D., Pro- 

fessor Asti my I e [ ity of 

Glasg X¢ Londor Daillier 1850 
lo Dr. Nicnor belongs thx having 
been the first to n the Astro- 
nomy popular. Others | t it scienti- 
fically, but, ldressit the: ves to the 
scientific, they wrote in the langu of the 
learned, and their writings wer mystery to 
the uninitiated. Dr. Nicuon u ook the 
task of describing the Wor rs of t Ileavens 
in words familiar to the common and thus 
he has succeeded in int ucing Astronomy 
to multitudes who, but f him, would have 
lived and died ion I ( the i 
scheme of creation } whicl 


and never have known the pl 





expansion of mind which r 
templation of Divinity as seen in His chtiest 
works. 
The vol hat — oe 
ne volum<¢ eto us 1s aul mai One 
than its predecessor. Without departing from 
popular language and descriptions intelligible 
to every capacity, Dr. Nicuon has treated 
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be an introduction to a systen treatise 
which he informs us is in preparation. He 
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the subject 
say, he has produced that which is int 


offers this volume “to all 
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within 
cannot boast 


and constitution of our system 
reach of that numerous class | 
of acquisitions in Mathematics.” 
But he has not, therefore, excluded any 
legitimate portion of his creat theme, nor has 
he fallen into the error, not uncommon with 
popular teachers, of lowering his thoughts as 
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well as his language, to the comprehension of | 
the ignorant. It has been well said that the 
art of writing is to think as the wise think, but 
to speak as the people speak. This Dr. 
Nicuot has done. He is conscious of the 
true character of his mission as a teacher. “It 
ought,” he says, “to be accounted a funda- 
mental maxim of the art of education, that to 
descend lower than the pupil requires, is as 
great a mistake as to soar above his acquisi- 
tions or his powers. In accordanze with this 
principle, I have attempted to adjust the 
present volume to the knowledge and defects 
characteristic of a certain degree of mental 
development: and if I were asked when and 
in what manner the elements I now assume 
ought to be systematically inculcated, I would 
reply, that in the very earliest stage of the 
child’s education—viz., when he is learning to 
read—his curiosity should be at once stimu- 
lated and satisfied by the correction and ex- 
pansion of his own crude and anxious thoughts 
concerning the visible marvels of the heavens.” 

The treatise is divided into two parts: the 
first describes the Order and Mechanism of 
the Planetary System; the second, the Phy- 
sical Structure of the Orbs composing the 
Solar System. In discoursing of these he does 
not limit himself to dry details of numbers of 
which the mind can form no conception, nor 
is he content with mere statements of facts. 
He strives to exhibit the system as a whole, | 
and the relationship of its various parts, and to | 
deduce from the survey the laws by which it | 
is governed, and even to penetrate some of the 
secrets of its creation. Even well-informed 
readers are probably not aware of the vast 
advances that have been made in discovery of 
the structure of the heavens during the last | 
seven or eight years, since telescopes have been 
so much improved, and the views of astrono- 
mers have been so much expanded by the new 
facts revealed to them. Dr. Nicnor has 
collected and arranged, in their proper places, 
all these recent discoveries, so that he presents 
to.us the celestial scenery immensely enlarged 
and far better defined than any single book has 
yet shown it. Besides the intrinsic interest of 
his subject, he has the attractions of a style of 
singular eloquence and power, and to make 
his work complete, he has introduced a great 
number of engravings, which exhibit to the 
eye the aspects of the various planetary bodies, 
as beheld through the best telescopes. 

Of such a book as this we can attempt, by 
extract, to show the style only; no notion of 
its information can be conveyed by a few pages 
from it. But of the former we take two or 
three beautiful specimens. He introduces the 
Nebular Theory of Lartace with the following | 
reflections on 








THE GREAT FIRST CAUSE, 
It is possible, that on the threshold of the investiga- 
tion before us, it may occur to a certain class of minds, | 
that the laws or arrangements we are seeking to explain | 
are really primary, and therefore incapable of explana- 
tion. It may be said, for instance,“ These are merely 
expressive of the manner in which our planetary system 
was at first constructed; indications of the order 
stamped upon it by the creative fiat.” The times indeed 
have long gone by, in which any sound or logical thinker 
would be disposed to fancy that an explanation of the 
mystery of the external world can be reached, merely 
by refer ing events and appearances to some 
prior physical condition; but it requires to be emphati- 
cally noticed, that the feeling which demands, as the 
necessary sv itum of all that is comprehended within 
space and time, the existence of one absolute, unchange- 
able, causitive intelligence, contains no element what- | 
soever entitling one to declare that at such or such a | 
point any special stream of succession arose. Why, | 
indeed, or by what power or faculty of the human in- | 
tellect, can any one be authorized to assert, that the 
special condition in which it appears was the primary | 
condition of the solar system? There is a creature 
named the Ephemeron, which is born and dies within 
an hour. Suppose that t 
mentary reason, and examining exquisite arrange- 
ments of a blossom—the fine adaptations of the com- | 
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endowed with a mo- 





plex and innumerable vessels, and the wonderful | 
evolution of that beautiful colouring,—what chance is 
there that a creature so evanescent, unless it had arisen 
to our loftiest views concerning unfathomable time and 


the awful grandeur of creation—what chance of its 
conceiving that this blossom ever had a bud, far less 
that the trees which bore it sprung from an insignificant 
seed? And as man gazes on that resplendent solar sys- 
tem, what is he save an Ephemeron? The element of 
difference is nowhere in the objects contemplated, but in 
the relative powers of the contemplators; and surely— 
notwithstanding the heights and depths of the boasted 
vision of our race—it is possible that the vastest dura- 
tions it ever can explore are not in relation to what 
exists, or to the glance of the infinite mind, more im- 
posing than the solitary tick of a clock, which is heard 
and passes! 

Thus he treats the question 

ARE THE STARS INHABITED ? 

For one moment, and in conclusion, let me glance at 
the nature of one question—of all the most interesting ; 
that which concerns the probable existence of life 
through the spaces whose contents we have reached. 
The problem is perhaps equivalent to this: Are we, 
without passing into extravagance, entitled to assume 
that forces, which enter so essentially into the consti- 
tution of our earth, are not confined within its con- 
ditions? Take in illustration the vast power of gravity. 
Before science raised the veil from the distant, we knew 
it only in the fact of the fall of a stone, or in the round- 
ness of a drop of water; now we have followed it through 
the complex motions of the moon, and through the order 
of the entire system. It pursues the comets through 
the abysses; it governs the orbits of the double and 
triple stars; it guides the sun in his path through the 
skies; ay, and even those stupendous evolutions of fir- 


maments, during which the stars congregate into dazzling | 
clusters, or arrange themselves in galaxies. Boundless 


the sphere of this force; and shall an energy yet nobler, 
more subtle, probably with a root much more profound, 
be fancied so weak, so feeble, so dependent on circum- 
stance, that only in our world, or some one like it, it is 
free to work out its wonderful products? Look at its 
history in that very earth. In the chalk cliffs, in 
caverns unseen by the sun, in marshes that to man are 
desolation and death, life yet teems and rejoices—its 
forms growing in adaptation to their conditions. Long 
ages ago the odd Trilobite swarmed in our oceans, and 
the large-eyed Ichthyosaur dashed through their waters. 
These are gone; but plastic nature, ever forming with 
ceaseless activity, has, by the most mysterious of her 
actions, brought up new forms to play their parts among 
her vast scenes. Through space, as through time, she 


lis doubtless working; and—with all their joys and 


sorrows—evolving far mightier results than dead, inor- 
ganic worlds. I see this in the blush of the morning 
which beams on all these globes, and there, too, awakens 
the glad creatures from their repose. I see it in the 
downfall of evening, that speaks of refreshment from 
toil; but also of the living time of activities not fitted 
for the sun. I see it in the progress of the earth, and 
in its course, through much conflict, towards perfection : 
for its rocks and stones tell not only of change, but of 
the struggles of its creatures to become linked to some- 
thing higher:—Yes! ye worlds wondrous and innume- 
rable, that shine aloft, and shower around us your many 
mystic influences,—ye, too, are the abodes of sentience 
suited to your conditions; ay, and of intelligence, 
different, far different from ours, and in states of ap- 
proach to the divinity of all possible gradations; but of 
which every constituent—every creature of whatever 
kind—is pressing outward like the bud in spring, and 
stretching with longings that are unutterable towards 
the infinite and the eternal! 


Our readers will, perhaps, excuse the space 

occupied by the description of 
THE CRATERS OF THE MOON. 

The objects now to engage us may be justly termed 
the characteristic feature of the Moon's disturbed region, 
as they certainly are its most wonderful and peculiar one. 
Not less than three-fifths of the surface of our Satellite 
are studded with vast caverns, or rather circular pits, 
penetrating into its mass, and usually engirt at the top 
with a high wall of rock, which is sometimes serrated 


and crowned by peaks. These caverns, or as they are | 


termed craters, vary in diameter from fifty or sixty miles | 


to the smallest space visible—probably 500 feet; and 
the numbers increase as the diameter diminishes, so 
that the multitude of the smaller ones becomes so great 


that we cannot reckon it. The ridge which environs the | 


crater is always sloping on its external side, and steep 
or rather precipitous within, although it seldom descends 
to the cavern’s base by a single cliff or leap. Within 
it, there are generally concentric ridges, assuming the 
form of terraces, and making the descent to the bottom 
of the central chasm appear more gradual. The bot- 
tom of the crater is sometimes convex, low ridges of 
mountains being also found running through it; while 
at its centre conical peaks frequently rise, and smaller 


craters, whose height, however, seldom reaches the base | 





of the exterior wall. These curious objects are so 
crowded in some parts of the Moon, that they seem to 
have pressed on each other, and disturbed and even 
broken down each other’s edges; so that through their 
mutual interference the most odd-shaped caverns have 
arisen. It often happens, too, that smaller craters, are 
found on the wall; and in many instances one can dis- 
cern that the wall has been severely shaken by the force, 
whatever it was, that gave rise to the secondary object. 
Plate IV. is an ideal sketch embodying most of these 
features; it is a view into the interior of a crater—one 
side being supposed removed; but as notices so general 
cannot enable any one to realize the actual structure of 
these remarkable formations, I shall attempt a minute 
description of one of them—a prominent object indeed, 
but still typical of that class—I mean the crater 
Tycho. 

1. The object of which I am about to,speak is, that 
brilliant spot near the top of the Moon, which, when 
the Moon is full, appears the centre of a system of 
shining streams or rays (diagram, p. 278.) The country 
around it is peculiarly disturbed; there is no plain 
there larger than a common field. Now if, passing 
across that rugged district, one were gradually approach- 
ing Tycho, its first and distant aspect would seem like an 
immense wall or ridge of rock inthe horizon, with a stretch 
of nearly fifly miles, and reflecting the Sun's rays with 
a peculiar lustre. On approaching the ridge its cha- 
racter would change; we should then discern that it is 
part of an immense circle, but perhaps neither so lofty 
nor so steep that a practised mountaineer of the earth 
need shrink fromits ascent. Suppose the ascent ac- 
complished, and that with terrestrial ideas one stood on 
the summit. Trusting to the analogy of every dis- 
turbed region of our own planet, we must have thought 
of the opposite side while it was unseen, only as a cor- 
responding slope, or at least as a descent which, if dif- 
fering in steepness, would correspond in extent; but the 
eye is now in presence of an appalling contrast! On the 
edge of a dizzy cliff, passing down by ene unbroken 
leap for 13,000 feet, the traveller gazes below him in 
terror and bewilderment. At the base of the cliff 
several low parallel terraces creep along; but a little on- 
wards the depth of the chasm is revealed, and it descends 
from the top of the ridge no less than 17,000 feet, or 
2000 feet more than the summit of Mont Blanc rises 
above the level of the sea! It is quickly perceived, too, 
that this huge barrier encloses a vast circular area of 
the Moon’s surface,—an area fifty-five miles in diame- 
ter; so that, if the spectator were at the chasm’s centre, 
he would find around him on every side, at the distance 
of twenty-seven miles, a gigantic and unbroken wall— 
unbroken by gap, or ravine, or pass of any description 
—rising into the air 17,000 feet, and forbidding his 
return to the external world! From the point at which 
I write, the solitary peak of Goatfell appears piercing 
into the clouds, although its elevation is less than 3000 
feet, and it is removed from me at least forty miles; 
how frightful then that seclusion in the Moon, a chasm 
utterly impassable, its walls bare, rugged, hopeless as a 
prison’s bars! It is a solitude, too, which nothing alle- 
viates: verdure is never there, nor the song of bird; 
rain never refreshes, nor cloud shelters it; it is relieved 
from a scorching sun and flaming sky only by night 
with its stars.—Nor among those countless pits is Tycho 
the most appalling. There are some of nearly equal 
depth whose diameter may not exceed 8000 feet; nay, 
towards the polar regions of the Moon caverns probably 
exist whose depths have never yet been illumined by one 
beam of the solar light! 


This volume should be found in ever 
family, and it should be made the reading-boo 
of schools. 
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[CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 
Ir is with very great reluctance that we quit 
this delightful book ; it is so pleasant to linger 
over the memory of one whose history will be 
ever an example to the youth aspiring after 
literary honours ; of the patient, persevering in- 
dustry, combined with all the qualities of head 
and heart, by which only a permanent place 
can be secured in the respect of contemporaries 
and the reverence of future ages. How 
Soutuey disposed his time appears in a letter 
to Mr. May. 
A DAY OF SOUTHEY'S LIFE. 
See how the day is disposed of ! I get out of bed as 
the clock strikes six, and shut the house-door after me 
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as it strikes seven. After two hours with Davies, 
home to breakfast, after which Cuthbert engages me 
till about half-past ten, and when the post brings no 
letters that either interest or trouble me (for of the latter 
Ihave many), by eleven I have done with the news- 
paper, and can then set about what is properly the 
business of the day. But letters are often to be written, 
and I am liable to frequent nH pny so that there 
are not many mornings in which I can command from 
twe to three unbroken hours at the desk. At two I 
take my daily walk, be the weather what it may, and, 

when the weather permits, with a book in my hand; 

diuner at four, read about half-an-hour; then take to the 
sofa with a different book, and after a few pages get my 
soundest sleep, till summoned to tea at six. My best 
time during the winter is by candle-light: twilight 
interferes with it a little; and in the season of company 
I ean never count upon an evening’s work. Supper at 
half-past nine, after which I read an hour, and then to 


slight cold affects his hearing, that he puts a watch to 
reception was as hospitable as possible, Mrs. Bowles was 


comfortable. 


In the course of the same western tour, he 
visited the servant whose volume he had intro- 
duced to the world: 


MARY COLLING. 


I have taken a journey which has warmed sortie old 
attachments, and been in many respects of use. As for 
Cuthbert, he declares that it would have been worth 
while to make the whole journey, for the sake of seeing | 
Mary Colling. Verily I never saw any person in and 
about whom, everything was more entirely what you | 
could wish, and what itought tobe. She is the pattern | 


of neatness and propriety, simplicity and good sense. | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





bed. The greatest part of my miscellaneous work is 
done in the odds and ends of time. 


Our readers have been informed of his love 
for cats. They will understand the indigna- 
tion so eloquently expressed in the following 
letter addressed to an Oxford Student, who | 
was reading at Keswick. 


Young Gentlemen, 

It has come to the knowledge of the writer that one 
of your amusements here is to worry cats,—that you 
buy them from those owners who can be tempted to the 
sin of selling them for such a purpose, and that you 
employ boys to steal them for you. 

A woman who was asked by her neighbour how she 
could do so wicked a thing as to sell her cat to you, 
made answer that she never would have done it, if she 
could have saved the poor creature; but that if she had 
not sold it, it would have been stolen by your agents, 
and, therefore, she might as well have the half-crown 
herself, 

Neither her poverty nor her will consented; yet she 
was made to partake in your wickedness because she 
could not prevent it. She gave up to your barbarity a | 
domestic animal—a fire-side companion, with which 
her children had played, and which she herself had 
fondled on her lap. You tempted her, and she took the 
price of its blood. 

Are you incapable, young gentlemen, of understand- 
ing the injury you have done to this woman in her 
own conscience, and in the estimation of her neighbours? 

Be this as it may, you cannot have been so ill taught 
as not to know that you are setting an evil example in 
a place to which you have come for the ostensible object 
of pursuing your studies in a beautiful country; that 
your sport is as blackguard as it is brutal; that cruelty 
isa crime by the laws of God, and theft by the laws 
also of man; that in employing boys to steal for you, 
and thus training them up in the way they should not | 
go, you are doing the devil's work; that they commit a | 
punishable offence when serving you in this way, and 
that you commit one in so employing them. 

You are hereby warned to give up these practices. 
If you persist in them, this letter will be sent to all the 
provincial newspapers. 





From a letter to his daughter, we take his 
account of his visit to Bowes, whose daughter 
he subsequently married, It is an interesting 
sketch of the venerable poet and his parson- 
age. 








W. L. BOWLES. 


Look at the history of Bremhill, and you will see 
Bowles’s parsonage; it is near the fine old church, and 
as there are not many better livirgs, there are few more 
pleasantly situated. The garden is ornamented in his 
way, with a jet-fountain, something like a hermitage, an 
obelisk, a cross, and some inscriptions. Two swans, 
who answer to the names of Snowdrop and Lily, have a 
pond to themselves, and if they are not duly fed there | 
at the usual time, up they march to the breakfast-room | 
window. Mrs. Bowles has also a pet hawk called Peter, 
a name which has been borne by two of his predeces- 
sors. The view from the back of the house extends 
over a rich country, to the distant downs, and the white 
horse may be seen distinctly by better eyes than mine, 
without the aid of a glass. 

Much as I had heard of Bowles’s peculiarities, I | 
should very imperfectly have understood his character 
if I had not passed some little time under his roof. He | 
has indulged his natural timidity to a degree little short 
of insanity, yet he sees how ridiculous it makes him, 
and laughs himself at follies which nevertheless he is 
continually repeating He is literally afraid of every- | 
thing. His oddity, his untidyness, his simplicity, his 
benevolence, his fear, and his goodnature, make him one 
of the most entertaining and extraordinary characters I 
ever met with. He is in his seventy- third year, and for 
that age is certainly a fine old man, in full possession of 
all his faculties, though so afraid of being deaf, when a 








| scribed minutely. 


Her old master, Mr. Hughes, is as proud of her as if she | 
was his daughter. They live in a small house, the gar- | 
den of which extends to the river Tavy, a beautiful 
stream; and her kitchen is such a kitchen for neatness | 
and comfort, that you would say at once no person who 
could not be happy there, deserved to be happy anywhere 
else. Strangers (and there are many whom Mrs. Bray’s 
book draws to Tavistock and Dartmoor) generally in- | 
quire for her, and find means to see her, and she has | 
already a little library of books which have been pre- | 
sented to her by such persons. 

In 1837, he addressed the following excellent | 
hints to a lady who had asked his opinion as to | 
her abilities as a poet : 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG POETESS. 

It is not my advice that you have asked as to the 
direction of your talents, but my opinion of them; and | 
yet the opinion may be worth little, and the : rdvice | 
much. You evidently _— and in no inconsiderable | 
degree, what Wordsworth calls “the faculty of verse.” | 
I am not depreciating it when I say, that in these times | 
it is not rare. Many volumes of poems are now published 
every year without attracting public attention, any one | 
of which, if it had appeared half a century ago, would 
have obtained a high reputation for its author. Who- | 
ever, therefore, is ambitious of distinction in this way, 
ought to be prepared for disappointment. 


his ear twenty times in the course of the day. Our | 


as kind as himself, and everything was done to make us | 
! 


| may be fitly applied to a case which 


| the same time so complete, that I am 


| and believe there was not on the whole much painful 
| consciousness of it; and certainly for more than a year 








| remained, was busy with its old day-dreams—the 
History of Portugal—the History of the Monastic 
| Orders—the Doctor: all were soon to be taken in hand 
in earnest—all completed, and new works added to 
| these. 

For a considerable time after he had ceased to com- 
pose, he took pleasure in reading, and the habit con- 
tinued after the power of comprehen 





on Was gone. 


| His dearly prized books, indeed, were a pleasure to him 
| almost to the end, and he would walk slowly rouad 
| his library looking at them, and taking them down 


mechanically. 
In the earlier stages of his disorder (if the term 
vi a perver- 
sion of the faculties, but their dec ay), he could still 
converse at times with much of his old liveliness and 
energy. When the mind was, as it were, set going 
upon some familiar subject, for a little time you could 
not perceive much failure; but if the thread was broken, 
if it was a conversation in which new topics were 
started, or if any argument was commenced, his 
powers failed him at once, and a painful sense of this 





| seemed to come over him for the moment. His re- 


collection first failed as to recent events, and his 
| thoughts appeared chiefly to dwell upon those long 
past, and as his mind grew we war r, these recollections 
seemed to recede still farther back. 





Names he could 
rarely remember, and more Pe once, when trying to 
recall one which he felt he ought to know, I have 
seen him press his hand upon his brow and sadly 
| exclaim, —‘“ Memory! memory! where art thou gone?” 

But this failure altogether was so gradual, and at 
iclined to hope 


) 
} 
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preceding . death, he passed his time as in a dream, 
with little, if any, knowle lge of what went on around 
him. 


And thus briefly told is the last sad scene 
of all: 

SOUTHEY’S DEATH AND BURIAL. 

In some cases of this kind, towards the end some 
glimmering of reason reappears, but this must be when 
| the mind is obscured or upset, not, as in this case, ap- 
| parently worn out. The body gradually grew weaker 


| and disorders appeared which the state of the patient 


But it is not with a view to distinction that you | rendered it almost impossible to treat properly ; and 
( 


should cultivate this talent, if you consult your own 

happiness. I, who have made literature my profession, 

and devoted my life to it, and have never for a moment | 
repented of the deliberate choice, think myself never- | 
theless bound in duty to caution every young man who | 
applies as an aspirant to me for encouragement and ad- 
vice, against'taking so perilous acourse. You will say 
that a woman has no need of such a caution: there can 
be no peril in it for her. Ina certain sense this is true; 
but there is a danger of which I would, with all kind- 
ness and all earnestness, warn you. The day dreams 
in which you habitually indulge are likely to induce a 
distempered state of mind; and in proportion as all the 

ordinary uses of the world seem to you flat and unprofit- 
able, you will be unfitted for them without becoming | 
fitted for anything else. Literature cannot be the busi- 

ness of a woman’s life, and it ought not to be. The | 
more she is engaged in her proper duties, the less leisure | 
will she have for it even as an accomplishment and a | 
recreation. To those duties you have not yet been | 


© called, and when you are you will be less eager for | 


| 


celebrity. You will not seek in imagination for excite- 
ment, of which the vicissitudes of this life, ard the 
anxieties from which you must not hope to be exempted, 
be your state what it may, will bring with them but | 
too much. 
But do not suppose that I disparage the gift which 
you possess; nor that I would discourage you from 
exercising it. I only exhort you so to think of it, and | 
so to use it, as to render it conducive to your own per- 
manent good. Write poetry for its own sake; not ina 
spirit of emulation, and not with a view to celebrity: 
the less you aim at tha’, the more likely you will be to 
deserve, and finally to obtain it. So written, it is 
wholesome both for the heart and soul; it may be made 
the surest means, next to religion, of soothing the 
mind, and elevating it. You may embody in it your 
best thonghts and your wisest feelings, and in so doing 





| discipline and strengthen them. 


The gradual approach and progress of the 


| disease of which he died (paralysis), are de- 


We see him at first slow in 
his movements, then slightly forgetful, then 


| losing his way in strange places, then ceas sing 


partially from his accus stomed |: ibours—reading 4 
less—writing less—then refraining from writ- 
ing at all, conscious that he could not com- 
mand the current of his thoughts: 

SOUTHEY'S DECAY 


His mind, while any spark of its reasoning powers 


after a short attack of fever, the scene closed on the 
2ist of March, 1843, and a second time had we cause 
to feel deeply thankful, when the change from life to 
death, or more truly from death to life, took place. 

It was a dark and stormy morning when he was 
| borne to his last resting- place, at the western end of 


| the beautiful c hurehyard of Crosthwaite. There lies 


his dear son Herbert—there his daughters Emma and 
Isabel—there Edith, his faithful helpmate of forty 
years. But few beside his own family and immediate 
neighbours followed his remains. His only intimate 
friend within reach, Mr. Wordsworth, crossed the hills 
| that wild morning to be present. 





The following lines of WorpswortH are 
inscribed upon his tomb : 


Ye vales and hills, whose beauty hither drew 

The poet’s steps, and fixed him here; on you 

His eyes have closed ; and ye loved books, no more 
Shall Southey feed upon your precious lore, 

To works that ne’er shall forfeit their renown 
Adding immortal labours of his own,— 

Whether he traced historic truth with zeal 

For the state’s guidance or the church’s weal, 

Or fancy disciplined by curious art 

Informed his pen, or wisdom of the heart, 

Or judgments sanctioned in the patri mind 

By reverence for the rights of all mankind. 

Wide were his aims, yet in no human t 









breast 

Could private feelings meet in holier res‘. 

His joys—his grie fs—have vanished like a cloud 

From Skiddaw’s top; but he to Heaven was vowed 

Through a life long and pure, and steadfast faith 

Calm‘d in his soul the fear of change and death, 

As we have already observed, these volumes 
are only materials for a biography; they are 
not entitled to the name of a biogr iphy. And 
rightly so, for a son’s is not the hand to write 


:| a father’s history—he cannot be at once filial 


and impartial. 

Nevertheless the world is indebted to the 
Rev. Curupert Soutuey for having made so 
copious a collection of authentic materials for 
some future biographer, and for a work which, 
crude as it is, cannot fail to prove dee ply in- 
teresting and instructive to readers of every 
age and class. 


Lavengro; the Scholar — the Gypsy — the 
Priest. By GeorGce Borrow, Author of 
“The Gypsies in Spain.” In 3vols. London: 
Murray. 1851. 

Who that read that most extraordinary book 


eer 
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of our time, The Gypsies in Spain, has not 
longed to learn something of the early history 





same purpose as “the latest novel of the 


| season,” to be galloped through, talked about 


of the author? He must have witnessed more | 
romantic nes and strange adventures than 
ficti as ever feign A faithful narrative 
of such a care vould be a revelation that 


’ , 7 . 
would go down to posterity to be perused with 


ever 1 nd de light by successive 
generations, to whom it would be as fresh as to 
us who | en and known the author; 
t was noised abroad that Mr. 

actually writing his autobio- 

excitement in the literary 


1 OF LONndON, SUCN as 





‘asion of a mere 








pr fon ming book; everybody 
Was r to learn something about it; antici- 
pation lated to the utmost, and the 
( y ! were besieged by borrowers, 
anxious to obt the first enjoyment of the 
expec l treat 

Gi n lisappointment. Not 


that the book is not in itself a very curious and 
a very amusing book, but it is not what it 
promised to be, nor what it was expected to be. 


It is not an autobiography at all. It is not 
even tru ry so far as it goes. It is 
nothing 1 ian a fiction founded on fact. 


We should properly have placed it under the 
department of ‘ Fiction,” but that we were 
unwillit ut upon it so severe a satire. The 
worst of it is, too, that the fiction and the fact 
are so ed that it is impossible to dis- 
he other, and, therefore, 
yn and rests upon 
the whole. Mr. Borrow confesses to this in 
his preface. He says, “In the following pages 
I have endeavoured to describe a dream, partly 
of study, partly of adventure, in which will be 
found copious notices of books, and many 
descriptions of life and manners, some in a very 
unusual form.”’ 
We do not know that 


accuse either 








tingul 


the cloud of sus 





doubt 


we have a right to 
row or his publisher of 
unfairn in th for it cannot be shown that 
either of 1 ctly instrumental 











in propagating the rumour, universally ac- 
credited, t i ng b< was a 
truthful autobi iothing more. It 





may be that in this instar asin so many others, 
the public has b lf-deceived. The title, cer- 
tainly had not even a seeming show of veracity, 
and the advertisements have never ventured to 
indicate the real nature of the work itself. But 
although may not blame, we may express 


the deep regret that is felt by all the reading 
world of the Metropolis, not merely for their 
present disappointment in having a fiction sub- 


this unfor- 
of a future 

first, that 
by anticipa- 


stituted r 
tunat iistake ann lliates the hope 
veritable memoir—for 
the facts of this book 


narratly but that 


) reasons, 


WiLL ruin, 








tion, t that 1 ld otherwise have 
beer lag ne biography; and, 
‘ n fiction will destroy all con- 
fide ) vel y of any future history 
i] n 1e@ pel 

N iplaint we h to make 
of La It is l it n great 
part, b ion in its worst form. It 1 
not a1 romance, nor even a ¢ 
narrat but llection of sketches, 
connected by the sh rhtest th 1. 
is int s by i nd in itself, but it has 
no rel 1 th hich precedes or follows it. 
From ) 1 hould say that they had 
be n \ | li al -they are SO 
thor: } 

Eqi : uutobiography and as a 
fiction, I is an utter failure. It must 
descen the high pl in which the 
world was dis 1 to place by anticipation 
toa } ] ndeed in the ranks of 
literatu Inst of a first-rate, it is but a 
fourth or a fifth-rate, work, and as such only 





can judgm passed upon it 

Viewed sa coll on of sketches, as 
av te gathering from the 
author’s portfolio—Larengro is readable and 


] 1] 


amusing enough. It will serve to relieve the 
tedium of an idle hour; it will perform the 


we seldom remember | 


for a few evenings, and forgotten. It is alto- 
gether a circulating library book: a prudent 
man would no more think of buying it to keep, 
than he would dream of buying any one of the 


[Feprvary 15, 


a tremendous creature! I had frequently seen him 
before, and wondered at him; he was barely fifteen hands 
but he had the girth of a metropolitan dray-horse; his 
head was small in comparison with his immense neck, 


| which curved down nobly to his wide back; his chest was 


| and strength; he stood well 


romances of the season which are intended to | 


die with it. The reader needs not to begrudge 
his fourpence a volume to borrow it; he will 
find himself repaid for such an outlay by some 
very vivid pictures of a new and strange 
phase of society, and some singularly graphic 
portraitures of character and sketches of 
scenery. But that is all. 

Of the actual life of the author we are told 
very little. Zavengro is the Gypsy term for 
“Word Master,” and we presume was Mr. 
3orROW’S Gypsy name. He was born, it 


seems, in some unnamed year in the 19th jj 


century, at some unnamed place, his father 
being an officer in the army, his mother a 
descendant of a French Protestant family who 
emigrated to England on the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. 
compelled a sort of wandering life, which not 
improbably fostered, if it did not produce in 
the boy, the rambling tastes which were so 
remarkably developed in his after life. 
grew older, he took to studying languages, for 


with this was an equally powerful passion for 
vagabondage, and a love of low adventurous 
and lawless society. 


His wanderings at this | 


His father’s military duties | 


As he | 


. ; p | hands like yours can hold him if he wishes 
which he had a natural facility, but mingled | 


broad and fine, and his shoulders models of symmetry 
and powerfully upon hi 


legs, which were somewhat short. In a word, he was a 





gallant specimen of the genuine Irish cob, a species at 
one time not uncommon, but at the present day ne 
extinct. “ There!” said the groom, as he looked at 





half admiringly, half sorrowfully, “ with sixteen stor 
on his back, he'll trot fourteen miles in one | 






your nine stone some two and a half more: al 
clear six-foot wall at the end of it.” “I'm 1] afr 
said I; “I had rather you would ride him.” “TY 
rather so, too, if he would let me; but he remember 


Now, don’t be afraid, young master, he 
He's been trampling wit 
nd I know what that mear 


but myself, and thank 


the blow. 
longing to go out himself. 
his feet these three days, 

t anybody ride h 
he says, ‘No, you struck me!” “ But, s 
( “ Never mind the saddle; 
you are ever to be a frank rider, you must begin wi 
: if he felt a saddle, he would 
ou don’t trust him, and leave you to yourself. Nov 








\ 











a saddle; besides, 
mount, make his acquaintance—see ther 
iow he kisses you and licks your face, and see how 

ifts his foot, that’s to shake hands. You may trust 
1im—now you are on his back at last; mind 


1d how you 
hold the bridle—gently, gently. It’s not four pair ot 
t 


fore you 





J 
I 
l 








o be off. 


Mind what I tell you—leave it all to him.” Off w 


the cob at a slow and gentle trot, too fast and rough, 


period of bis life are told with considerable | 


spirit, and form by far the most interesting 


| groom came up; 


portion of this work, because it is the most | 


real. He goes to London, like so many others, 
to seek a livelihood by his wits, finds, like 
others, that there are more wits wanting em- 


ployment than employers who want wits, he | 
endures much distress, and in a sort of despair | 


turns to the, to him, no less congenial occupa- 
tion of a travelling tinker! He purchases the 
stock in trade of a certain Herculean tinker, 
known by the name of “‘ the Flaming Tinman,”’ 


whose chere amie he wins from him; by whom | 


he is challenged to mortal combat with fists ; 
whom he fights and conquers. 
course, remains with the Conquering Hero, and 
she becomes his instructor in Armenian ! 

And this is the substance and the end of 
Lavengro ! 

But as its sole interest, as we have said, lies 
in its isolated sketches, some of which are very 


powerful, from them we must take equally 
isolated specimens of the contents of this most 
disappointing book. 

Borrow, it will be remembered, had a pas- 
He was a great 


5 


sion for horses. rider. ‘This 


is the account of 


























k ) I sa | ) ry you off his 
| ew days ago the very 
r. I'dra ny on his back thar 
ry Y ‘ t to t! Y ne ¢ es | 
can 
that h l 
it, mas i € 
ten oe } t} 
5 f at; 
> Led to i 
tl mt A 
said I, ‘ S 
rou f etf 
i LV a 
] | rt yrse, or rati link 
ing it a ven m 
t it nd I ha 
1 I l m t 
I s on be off h Phen you 
are all right there’s no fear. 
not hurting a gentleman, an officer’s son, who 
can’t ride If ere a blac kguard drago mn, indeed, 
with | Irs, ‘tw another thing; as it is, he'll 
treat y is if he were » elder brother that loves you. 
tide! | s teach you to ride if you leave the 
latter with him. He's the best riding master in all 








and the gentlest.” The cob was led forth; what 


The lady, of | 





so inexperienced a rider I soon felt myself 





however, fi 
i ff, the animal perceived it too, and 
stood stone still till I had righted myself; and now the 
“When you feel yourself going,” sai 
he, “don’t lay hold of the mane, that’s no use; 
sr yet saved man from fallin 





Instantly 


mant 
V no more than st 
from drowning ; must cling 
your calves and feet, till you learn to balance yourself 
That’s it, now, abroad with you; I'll bet my comrade a 
pot of beer that you'll be a regular rough rider by th 
time you come back.” And so it proved; I followed 
the directions of the groom, and the cob gave me ever} 
or the first timidity 
limbs; and there i 






AW 





1 


it’s his sides you to wit! 





sistance. How easy is riding, aft 
to supple and youthful 
fear. The found that tl 
rider were in proper tone. Turning his 
i ‘whining noise, flung 
ss than two hours J 
1e Devil's Mountain, and was 











got over 








no second creature soon { 
nerves of his 
head half 


out a little foam, and s¢ 
had made the circuit of tl 





} 1 ] 
round, he made a kind « 
4 





| returning along the road, bathed with perspiration, but 


screaming with delight; the cob laughing in his equine 


| way, scattering foam and pebbles to the left and right, 


| and trotting at the rate of sixteen 


miles an hour. 


It appears that, when a very little boy h 
seized a viper, ignorant of its venom, and was 
not bitten, a circumstance which he attributes 
to a special faculty which, in his opinion, some 
persons, and himself among them, have of 
‘charming ”’ or subduing animals: He was 
afterwards fond of snakes: made pets of them, 


and it was while amusing himself with one of 
| these pets that he made 


Trust him for | vening space, was a fire, over which, supported by a 


GYPSIES. 
h] I 


ramobies, 


HIS FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH THI 

° being on my 
ag I had never seen before; a 
first it was rather narrow, but as I advanced it becam 


considerably wider; in the middle wv 


One day it happened that, 











entered a green lane which t 
is a drift-way, witl 


leep ruts, but right and left was a space carpeted witl 


a sward of trefoil and clover: there was no lack of 
trees, chiefly ancient oaks, which, flinging out thei 
arms from either side, nearly formed canopy, an 


er from the rays of thé 
Suddenly : 


afforded a pleasing shel 





f 
sun, which was burning fiercely above. 





group of objects attracted my attentior. Beneath on 
of the largest of the trees, upon the grass, was a kind 
of low tent or booth, from the top of w a thin 
smoke was curling; beside it stood a couple of light 


carts, whilst two or three lean horses or ponies wert 


W on- 





ich was growing nigh. 









+ to whom this odd tent could belong, I advanced 
till I was close before it, when I found th consisted 








of two tilts, like those 


and fronting e 


of waggons, placed upon the 
h other, connected behind by a 


canvas, which was but partially 





pier e 
drawn across the top; upon the ground, in the inter- 


kind of iron crowbar, hung a ealdron; my advance had 
been so noiseless as not to alarm the inmates, who con- 
sisted of a man and woman, who sat apart, one on each 
side of the fire; they were both busily employed—the 
man was carding plaited straw, whilst the woman 
seemed to be rubbing something with a white powder, 
some of which lay on a plate beside her; suddenly the 
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man looked up, and, perceiving me, uttered a strange | question to the woman, who nodded her head affirma- | from the wreck to the rock. Now, for the first time 

















kind of ery, and the st moment both the woman and | tively, and in a m« t vO duced all st his orders w yt pre to a 
* Bh 1 nf , vl she delivere 1 iton tl f 
himself w« n t feet, and rus! l ipon 1 sacthigpaes H u 1 , ¢ ave ¢ ( mn 
I + + 
i I retreated a ! yet without turt to flee. es A 
wa h " : : pur} polis uTace ‘ ‘= , 
" 1] ™ , Mita 
I wa ; Ma , 
indeed, t 1 ‘ ( s ell | - E = 
: Y DY i T y + + ‘ 
] , er Lit Uy l if I : in 
calculated to ins t voman was a stout figure, ’ Dn f ! pect of utter 
x seemin between thirty and forty; she wore no cap, sna, apie i gry, a . ; = : 
and het I ll on either side head r I = ‘ ; - 
i horse-tails, f ’ wn her waist skin was | - Suly . l N 
} t Y r b ; 
lark al varthy, like that of a toad, 1e expres- 1e | \ Clans “ 
f I was particularly ev arms you it ser} : 
“lear? “vf 
b ! n was but hall conceaied by a . J° ; ? } te that t 
‘ 4 








’ I t as 
I t ¢ + i! \ | ¢ ¢ y | iv ¢ 
: —a ta ( 1 n 
| nt , . I ; a 
1 ] nt | i 
l 
1 Stra t P 
I \ tha l u ( 1 + . 
I matt t \ 2 4 
. i 1 1 
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ecla lid not seen 








as far We conclude with his sketch of himself as aj} main land by a few fathoms. 1 ) feet 












































contact f Many a year, protected 
as the knee; his | ere cased in | ockings { child: e the f ¢ 
blue worsted, and on his shoes he wore immense old BORROW AS A CHILD ceived that vould : t | wat It 
fashioned buckles. Such were the two beings who now eer ane ‘ pees eem 4S they 1 ft fu 
came Tr hit seg Fs. oa 4 ; leq | Catastroy y 
bran y : trac f 1 
at last,” said | ‘y- i é ela} I ; 
A i 4 
man, to e : ' : | 
as I was, I wa . ; é ; . 9 
“ different f oebeays ; 5; . W 
in sai ; oe \ hi : Ps 
aw ; a I s ul ; 
OEY | se ni } ‘ WW 
t ocd ¢ wer T f y ‘ I ev 
ni \ ¢ * a ‘ a 7 ‘ ard t \ WAS 
: : on 3 Phe | , 
e 0 . a : a F t tert _ 
the spy,” f i «ee . I pei an eff p ; ‘ 
the sludge in the toad-pond over tl So w ’ ; WI = : t. H used ude 
will,” said the man, “ drown him 1 mud ! ; , ee , ; ‘ 
“Drown me, will you,” said I; “ ke tos , 7 a A] { e sea 
you ! What’s all this about? W wuse I saw A “s niece 7 ’ i j , t 
: you with your hands full of straw plai y mother |) a ~ pa tate It was an av ment t . 
ds there?” * * © * “Yen” said woman: “ywhaki-) oo ew ; J . , j s ‘ 
was I about.” Myself-—How should I know? Making | | ¥28 #8 much > is vl aa ‘ f 
bad money, per And it will be as wv sr "y , \t the 
ne observe it, at | P the 
in circulation in th ibour 1, rally noser P as — ills : ™"* | trou ft i: but, t ind 
to be fabricat the pr s, so t this false , : 


and straw piait formed t standard su jects of con Pr rhaps, if new books are scarce, we may 





aS sation at Norman Cross. “T'll strangle thee,” said the | return for a few more gleanings; but our! Ass ( vered t trength, 
as roy ape Bad money, is i Leave | readers will probably feel with us that the ind 


1 - ak 2 <p : 5) temptation to do so 1s not very great. i 
ue shall now see how I'll baste him down the lan I : ng Fort the 





het t _ 
- hat . ane Bs Pomthascreeen VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. I 
l, 1thin pid b is ind 1f to me you offer a y irm ios 25 A ‘ ‘ y I 
yf or wr Ul ( ul in forth to aid 1 with his f rked | The Navy: its Past and Present States. in a ’ * 

phe ae pcp cme arte, alps Series of Letters. By Rear-Admiral Sir . pe Ths 








i h discours my life: plav- é en un : ; . \ ¥ 
; shataapnate a : ey: Cuarves Narrer. Edited Major-General ; : ; ty 
] i ins taik—wi , L wonder 7? ° - . t I { 





Sir WintramM Napier. Darling sic eres ; s , al 


mv fire ll serve him out a I wi ‘ Nai ratives of Shipwree bs of th Roy ud N lispla ] t 1 ] 3 tr ruso 





'T.] } ” I: T ’ 1 1 nd . ’ j . ’ y 
ake that. * Tiny Jesus ! what have we between 1793 and 1849. ¢ mpiled princip / tot y ar 
rot 7 ) ] + ! + 5 1 J “4 7 } 

got here ? Oh, delicate Jesus ! what js the matte from Offi al Doew / f Admiralty. 





with the « :7 I had made a moti vhich the vips By W.O. S. Ginty. With a Preface. By y Vay 


ore, See en WitiraAmM Streruen Giiiy, D.D., Vicar of 





























raised its ea to Norham, and Canon of Durham. Parker. 
a level with my fa il red ly y enemy with it 
glitte f r} in stood lil in 1, ar (Continued J¥ S fliculty by t t J 
l id alined a blow at ,n This was the cat stro] he of The \ 
ind wl ld it; his mouth | under Captain Cuartes Baker, off the coa But . 
ided, and his cheeks became of a pale yellow, | of Newfoundland, on Sunday, June 23, 1822. 5 
pot oo pla whi bore the mark wl ch} © | The ship had struck in the midst of one of th 
fre. - | 4 prvi ei . f a - Saas ae t dense fogs culiar to that coast. 4 : ? t . 
the ladle fell from THE WRECK OF “TH KE. , Capt t , 
rouse him from his In the meant t . : | 
ina faltering tone, breaches over the ship; t ! 
here?” But tl the forecastle ; each suc¢ t sw a 
from the entrance « ill with dest: t S | trea 
thrust, with an ex; juar which s S . 
of curiosity. After gazing some time longer at the | and that on w e boatswain | intre] re 
viper and myst If, the man stooped down and took up | st hich up to t A t One by 

















the ladle; then, as if somewhat more assured, he moved | the the ship, was 1 un et nen s 1 from 

to the tent, where he entered into conversation with the | f aptain Baker i this assistanc f dad im 
beldame in a low voice. Of their discourse, though I ving rm I V peo} ga he opposi | st the 
could hear the greater part of it, I understood not a | from her if possible. Callin 1] i tice x » remained i \ ! rea- 
Single word; and I wondered what it could be, for I | and men, he communicated to them his inte ns, and | ture, complete trate 1 t erings > had 
knew by the sound that it was not French. At last | pointed out the best means of securing their safety. He | endured, lay st hed upon t L st life- 
the man, in a somewhat louder tone, appeared to put a | then ordered every man to make the best of his way | less. To desert her was impossible; to convey to 
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shore seemed equally impossible. Each moment of delay 
was fraught with destruction. A brave fellow, in the 
generosity of despair, when his turn came to quit the 
rock, took the woman in his arms, grasped the rope, and 
began the perilous transit. Alas! he was not permitted 
to gain the desired shore. When he had made about 
half the distance, the rope parted—not being strong 
enough to ststain the additional weight and strain, it 
broke; the seaman and his burthen were seen but for 
an instant, and then swallowed up in the foaming 
eddies. With them perished the last means of preser- 
vation that remained for Captain Baker and those who 
wer h him on the rock. Their communication with 
the main land was cut off: the 
increased every moment; all hope 
them a few minutes mure must end 


wit 
wate 
was gone, and for 


* life's long voyage,” 








The men on shore tried every m 
save them. They tied every 

able material torvethe : 
efforts were fruitless; 





indkerchief and avail- 
e the lost rope, but their 
they could not get length enough 
to reach the rock. <A party was despatched in search 
of help. They found a farm-house; and while they 
were in search of a rope, those who stayed to watch the 
fate of their loved and respected commander and his 
three 

higher. At ment the suff 
the foam and spray; 
his eyes on the scene. 





’ to rey lac 


ympanions, saw wave after wave rise higher and 





one m rs disappeared in 
and 


ain, as spell-bound, he looked; 





the bravest shud 


lered, closed 


Ag 


the wave had receded—they stil] lived, and rose above | 





the waters. Again 


and again it 


1 wa 
grew fainter and fainter. 


3 thus; but hope 
\ ° le oe 

Ve can scarcely bring our 
narrative to an end; tears moisten our page; but the 
painful sequel must be told. The fatal billow came at 


All was 





last, which bore them from time into eternity. 





over. When the party returned from their inland 
; : “i z yas 
search not a vestige of the rock, or of those devoted men, 
was to be seen 
And is dead, whose glorious mind 
Lifts thine on high ? 
To live in hearts we leave behind, 
Is not to die. Campbell 
We feel how inadequate have been our efforts to | 
depict the self-devotion of Captain Baker, and the 


courage and constancy of his crew. 
of The Drake, will go farther than any panegyric we can 
offer, to display the right fe 
and their just appreciation of their brave and faithful 
commander: 


lin 
in 


“ Sir,—Your being an old officer of ours in a former 
ship, and being first lieutenant in H.M. ship Drake, 
leads us to beg that you W ill have the goodness to 
represent to our Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
the very high sense of gratitude we, the surviving petty 
officers and crew of his Majesty’s late ship Drake, feel 





due to the memory of our late much-lamented and most | 


worthy commander, who, at the moment he saw death 
staring him in the face on one side, and the certainty of 
jinted out to him on the other, most 
staun’ hly and frequently refused to attempt procuring 
ins own safety i and boy had been res- 
cued from the i: pending danger. Indeed, the manliness 
and fortitude displayed by the late Captain Baker on 
the melancholy occasion of our wreck was such as was 
never before heard of. It was not as that of a moment, 
but his courage was tried for many hours, and his last 
determination of not crossing fr the rock, on which 
he was every moment in danger of being washed 
was made with more firmness, if possible, t} 
In fact, during the whole business he proved himself to 
be a man whose name and 
be held in the highest estimation by a crew who feel it 
their duty to ask from the Lords Commissioners of 
Admiralty that, I ; r ] 

means of obtaining, that is, a public and 
of the lion-hearted, generous, and very unexampled way 
in which our late noble i 





his escape was p 
t 


} 
li 





every man 





a 
1 








last conduct ought ever to 





the 
they otherwi the 





not 
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> commander sacrificed his life in 

the evening of the 23rd of June!” 
The above letter was signed by the surviving crew of 
The Drake. We need not add that their request was 


complied with, and a monument erected to the memory 
of Captain Baker, in the chapel of the Royal Dockyard 
at Portsmouth. 





We conclude with a singh 
C. Napier: 


THE ¢ 


» passage from Sir 


AUSE NAVAL DEFICIENCY. 





The whole mischi 











the Board « niralty. What Sir George Cockburn, 
Sir George Clerk, and I believe Sir Byam Martin, fore- 
told, has come to pass. There is no responsibility 


whatever; for the responsibility of six gentlemen, com- 


rose and the surf 


ans in their power to | 


The following | 
létter, addressed to Lieutenant Booth, formerly an officer 


g of the ship’s company, | 


away, | 
in the first. | 


’ proceeds from the constitution of 


| 


they found a hole in her bottom, through which the | 


water passed, and a fish with it, on which, if I am not 
mistaken, one of their lordships breakfasted. Who is 
responsible for, I believe, four pair of engines, that they 
do not know what to do with, and pay annually for 
taking care of? Who is responsible for all the bad 
ships that have been built and broken up in the last fifty 
years? 
we have, are copies from the French? Who is respon- 
sible for all the cutting and carving of ships’ bows and 


sterns, for turning four line-of-battle ships and as many | 


| frigates, into screws, before trying one, three of which, 


posing the Board of Admiralty, is not worth a straw. 
: 


I 
1 





May I ask your Lordship, who is responsible for the 
millions of money thrown away it l 1 


efficient 





steam navy?—who is responsible for the iron steam 
fleet, that the Admiralty do not know what to do with? 
It was only the other day that raising a t 

the dunnage under it, in one of those preci 


ink, and 


US ve 


ssels, 


after three or four years’ bungling, and an enormous | 


expense, are now ready; the rest were suspended by the 
present Board, though “ Beta,” who writes in one of the 
morning papers, and whom I shall reply to by-and-by, 
regrets they were not all brought forward. If I am not 
mistaken, he will turn 
derable hand in these 
the iron fleet. 


ships, and in the construction of 
Who is responsible for allowing so many 


ships to be built after the plan of the late surveyor, | 


which is now abandoned? Either his plan is good or 
bad. If bad, why were so many ships built after it? 
If good, why is it discontinued? Why were the ships 
laid down by the late surveyor, and not too far advanced, 
pulled to pieces, to be built after another plan? Who 
is responsible for carrying on the construction of some 
of these ships (ordered to be stopped) till too late to 
alter them? Absolutely nobody; the greater part of 
the individuals composing the different Boards are dis- 
persed, some dead, some out of political life, few left of 


| so great a muttitude. Had the First Lord of the Admi- | 


ralty been a naval officer, the country would have fixed 
the responsibility on him,—he could not escape; but it 


| would be unjust to throw the blame on a civilian, who 


does not know whether a butcher's tray, or a washing- 


| tub is, the best form for a man-of-war. 


The Island World of the Pacific: being the | 


personal narrative and results of travel 
through the Sandwich or Hawaiian Islands, 
and other parts of Polynesia. By Rev. 
Henry T. Cuerver, with engravings. 
Harpers. (a) 
An ambitious title for a miscellaneous volume, 
the chapters of which are evidently thrown 
together in haste. The book is deficient in 


dates and in exact description of the writer’s | 
| position, but we gather that he was one day in | 


a ship Wales, at the Falkland Islands, and that 
he doubled Cape Horn in a very troublous 
way in the summer season. ‘Thirty-five 
mornings and evenings” subsequently from 


| Callao, land us at Oahu, and we thereafter 
and discuss mis- | 


mingle with missionary life 
sionary questions—visiting, too, the oft-de- 
scribed volcano of Kilauea. Mr. Carrver is 
evidently an unpractised author. His com- 
mand of the English language is capricious 
and uncertain. At one time he plucks a word 


| from the confines of the dictionary, as when 


he talks of the “etiology” of disease; at 
another he is confused among every day terms. 
On a single page we notice these two passages. 
In the first the metaphorical language which 
should be reserved to aid thought, adds con- 
siderably to its embarrassment, as a sword 
intended to carve one’s way through the world 
will get between the legs of a novice and over- 
throw him. 

Huge waves are ever breaking over the coral reef 
that incloses the harbour of Honolulu, and rolling along 
both sides of the channel till they are lost in deep water 
inside, but not without infusing a stranger who may be 


rowing in from a ship outside with the sedative fear of | 
zed as he mounts the ridges of those broad- | 


being capsi 


backed rollers. 


The prosaic and the poetic get terribly per- 
plexed in the following description of “ the 
frowning craters of Leahi and Puawai.” 

These once vomited their combustible and fueled 
entrails upon the plains and into the sea; but they 
have long since gone to sleep, and “green grow the 
rushes 0” in their concave and smooth basins, where it 
is to be taken for granted almost every classic visitor at 
Honolulu has taken lessons as we have in stone-rolling, 
and scanning Virgil to the sound, 


“ Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.” 


While we are looking for facts and trying to 
form conclusions, we have constantly through 


(a) For this notice of 
indebted to the Edit 


a recent American work we are 
rof the New York Literary World. 


How comes it, that the best two-decked ships | 


out to be one who had a consi- | 


the volume some 
thrust upon us, 


| cheap poetical quotation 
| When we have 
| 

| 


said that Mr. Cueryer, 
writing for what is called the religious public, 
introduces topics and employs a style averse 
from what is generally considered the usage of 
polite literature, we have made an end of our 
reluctant objections to his volume. Not that 
in the latter case we complain of a writer 
treating of his pious feelings and emotions, 
| but that the taste of the world prefers having 
these things rather felt than seen in a man’s 
writings. 

| Mr. Curever’s views, so far as they are 
| presented, confirm the accounts of travellers 
| of the inability of the efforts for Christian 
| civilization to stay the extinction of the native 
;race. ‘The missionary in his arduous labours 
smoothes the descent and preserves the islands 
for the white race to come. Mr. CHEEVER’s 
| evidence on this point is explicit. 


From what one sees who has much to do with their 
maladies, his conclusion is, that the very national blood 
| is so corrupted, the Hawaiian constitution so deeply, 

venomously diseased, and the habits of the people such, 
in their living and intercourse one with another, and 
with lewd foreigners, that there is little hope of their 
preservation and perpetuity as a race. Unwilling as a 
| benevolent man feels to admit it, yet must it be acknow- 


| ledged that all facts and reasonings look that way. 
| Unless there speedily ensue a great change in the habits 
| of tbe people, unless the youth be kept from early vice 
| and untimely marriages, and the married learn chastity, 
| the race will run out and cease to be. 
| There are eauses at work, which, if they are not 
soon arrested, will insure national depopulation and 
| decay. Whether it is not even now too late to apply a 
remedy; whether the national stock is not already so 
| much impaired as to preclude recovery, as in the case 
| of an individual who has ruined himself by his excesses, 
| and whose repentance comes too late, remains to be 
| seen. Certain it is, they are dying off fast, rotten with 
| disease. Like sheep they are laid in the grave. They 
seem to have little or no constitutional stamina to rally 
| against the incursions of their maladies, which are 
| always aggravated, too, by neglect, or the want of 


| proper nourishment and nursing, and frequenily by the 





| Villanous abuse of native doctors, who give large doses 

| of emetic and drastic medicines, especially the seeds and 

| juice of a certain gourd that has often been known to 

| produce death. What is done for their salvation must 

| be done quickly to be of any avail, or they too will be 

} written among the nations whom the sons of Japheth 
have dispossessed. 


This is the melancholy story of the evils 
| wrought by the pioneers of the white man’s 
_ civilization. The question has been started of 
the probability of the continuance of the 
native races had they not been visited by their 
| corrupt destroyers. Mr. CuErver thinks, and 
with strong presumptions, that the people were 
| already on the decline at the arrival of Capt. 
|Coox. Their own vices and barbarities would 
| have depopulated the islands. 
| In the remedial influences of the missionary 
| it is complimentary to our writer’s candor and 
| judgment that he estimates at a proper value 
| the general influences of civilization as com- 
| monly distinguished from Christianity. It is 
| a distinction indeed which should be swallowed 
| up in an indissoluble union of the two; but as 
it is here made, it applies to schools of reform 
|in cities and elsewhere nearer home than 
| Polynesia. 
Almost all the suspensions have been on account of 
| adultery, and the illicit intercourse of the unmarried, 
some of them under circumstances painfully polluting, 
| The people are yet but half-reclaimed savages; much 
further advanced in Christianity than civilization; 
| perhaps, indeed, as far Christianized as they can be 
| until their habits of living, sleeping, working, and 
dressing, are more civilized. School instruction, such 
as it is, is general; the people are mild and docile in 
disposition, and can almost all read; the Bible, or a part 
of it, is, perhaps, in every dwelling; the forins of re- 
| ligion are established, and its saving power felt in 4 
| multitude of cases; an excellent system of laws is 
| enforced; old abuses and oppressions corrected. But it 
is plain that the people are not yet sutficiently disci- 
plined and intellectual for the exhibition of a blameless, 
spiritual religion; and if a man comes here thinking to 
find in the recently converted, simple islanders, the 
brightest trophies of the cr he will be dis- 
appointed, Embracing the Gospel does not at onc9 
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make barbarians spiritual, conscientious, or intelligent; 
nor does it at once release them from the vicious habits 
of body and mind to which they have been addicted for 
venerations: it is only the necessary initial step of 
reform. 


The picture of the missionary operations is 
genial, eulogistic, and we doubt not upon the 
whole correctly stated. What is said of the 
Roman Catholics is severe; they are re- 


presented as the actors of spiritual fraud and | 


the abettors of profligacy. The Protestant 
missionaries have had a difficult part to enact ; 
but they have assumed their ground, and have 
kept it. On the map of the world, amidst the 
darkness of Polynesia, the Hawaiian Islands 
are illuminated by the light of Christianity. 
Of the narrative portions of the volume we 


Hawaii, whether they were bound, they all made in 
different ways for Maui and Kahoolawe. 

The captain of the schooner, a foreigner, being 
unable to swiin, was put by his Hawaiian wife on an 
oar, and they two struck out together for the distant 
shore; but on Monday morning, having survived the 
first night, the captain died; and in the afternoon of the 
same day his wife landed on Kahoolawe. A floating 
hatchway from the wreck gave a chance for life to a 
strong young man and his brother; but the latter 
perished before the daylight of Monday, while the elder 
reached the island in safety by eight or nine o'clock. 
A feeble boy, without any support, swam the same 
distance of nearly thirty miles, and arrived safe to land 
before any of the others. Mauae and his wife had each 
secured a covered bucket for a buoy, and three young 
men kept them company till evening; but all dis- 


| appeared, one after another, during the night, either by 


select an anecdote or two, with the account of | 


a curious performance in swimming. 
A MARRIAGE SCENE. 


There occurred a case at a marriage scene, while I 
was at Kohala, so provokingly droll and amusing, that 
[ can never narrate or call it to mind without laughter. 
At the Wednesday afternoon meeting, six or seven 
couples presented themselves together for marriage. 
Somewhat curious to witness the ceremony, I sat by the 
minister within the desk. 
opposite, in a line; and when their names were called, 
and hands were to be locked for responding to the 
marriage vow, one was found without his mate; and on 
the pastor’s naturally enough asking for her, Oh! said 


They stood together, | 


| nearing the shore! 


the sans culottes bridegroom, with a grave drollery all | 


the more ludicrous for being unmeant, E hookomo ana 
ikona kapa komo ma ka puka—She is at the door 
putting on her frock! This to tell of his bride before 
a whole congregation, was more than the officiating 
minister or his friend could hear and keep their coun- 
tenances. A few moments elapsed, and Mr. Bond and 


| broken petitions. 


exhaustion, or getting bewildered and turning another 
way, or by becoming the prey of sharks. 

Monday morning the faithful pair were found alone; 
and the wife’s bucket coming to pieces, she swam 
without anything till afternoon, when Mauae became 
too weak to goon. The wife stopped and lomilomied 
him (a kind of shampooing common here) so that he 
was able to swim again until Kahoolawe was in full 
view. Soon, however, Manae grew so weary that he 
could not even hold to the bucket; and his faithful wife, 
taking it from him, bade him cling to the long hair of 
her head, while she still hopefully held on, gradually 
Her hasband’s hands, however, 
soon slipped from her hair, too weak to keep their hold, 
and she tried in vain to rouse him to further effort. 
She endeavoured, according to the native expression, to 
hoolana kona manao, to make his hope swim, to inspire 
him with confidence by pointing to the land, and telling 
him to pray to Jesus; but he could only utter a few 
Putting his arms, therefore, around 
her own neck, she held them fast on her bosom with 


| one hand, and still swam vigorously with the other until 


myself exchanged knowing glances as the just now | 


gownless bride came in from her toilet by the meeting- 
house door. 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF HUDIBRAS, 


They have a special liking to shoes that are given 
to squeaking. 
creaking of new and dry leather, they seem to think a 
part of the shoe, and they are willing to pay for it extra; 
so that the shoemaker who can manufacture the most 
equeak will be likely to have the largest run of custom 
among Hawaiians. There was an escaped Botany Bay 
convict shoemaker in Mr. Bond's district, that married 
one of his church members, and the natives used to 
employ him for making squeak. 

He was expected one day at Mr. Bond's, and a native 
who knew it left word to have a pair of shoes made 
with a squeak. 
ness for squeak would carry him, Mr Bond asked how 
much worth of squeak he would have put into his 
shoes, whether a hapaha’s worth or a hapalua, a quarter 
of a dollar squeak or a half-dollar squeak. The man’s 
love for squeak got the better, I believe, of his love for 
money, and he concluded to have the largest squeak that 
Crispin could manufacture, even if it cost as high as a 
dollar. Now, 

As rhyme the rudder is of verses, 
With which, like ships, they steer their courses, 


we might say of this our Hawaiian knight of the 
squeak, with a slight accommodation, what Butler did 
of Sir Hudibras, 

From out his soles a squeak did sound 

That brought him gazers from around ; 

But being loth to wear it out, 

He therefore bore it not about, 

Unless on holidays or so, 

As men their best apparel do. 


A SWIMMING FEAT. 


It was on the same track, by which we have thus 
gained safely our island home, that a swimming feat 


peril, which surpasses all other achievements of the 
kind on record. When about midway between the 
outmost points of Hawaii and Kahoolawe, or thirty 
miles from land on either side, a small island vessel, 
poorly managed, and leaky (as they generally are), sud- 
denly shifted cargo in a strong wind, plunged bows 
under, and went down, there being on board between 
thirty and forty persons, and a part of them in the 
cabin. This was just after dinner, on Sunday. The 
natives that happened to be on deck were at once all 
together in the waves, with no means of escape but 
their skili in swimming. A Christian man, by the name 
of Mauae, who had conducted morning worship and a 
Sabbath service with the people in the forenoon, now 
called them round him in the water, and implored help 
from God for all. Then, as a strong current was setting 


to the north, making it impossible for them to get to 


This squeak, by the way, the natural | 


| island to any settlement. 


Willing to see how far the man’s fond- | 


near nightfall, when herself and her now lifeless burden 
were within a quarter of a mile from the shore. She 
had now to contend with the raging surf; and finding 
the body of her husband, which she had borne so long, 
stone-dead, she reluctantly cast it off, and shortly after 
reached the land. 

But there she was hardly better off than at sea, for 
long exposure to the brine had so blinded her eyes that 
it was some time before she could see; her strength 
was too much spent to travel, and the spot on which 
she lanced was barren lava, on the opposite side of the 
Food and water she must 
find, or die. Providentially she obtained the latter in a 
rain that had recently fallen, and that was standing for 
her in the cups of the rocks. Monday night, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday came and went without 
relief, while she crept on gradually as she could towards 
the inhabited parts of the island. At last, on Friday 
morning, when her manaolana, her swimming hope that 
had held its head so long above the waves, was fast 


| sinking with her failing strength, by a gracious pro- 


vidence she discovered a water-melon vine in fruit, 
Eating one, “ her eyes were enlightened,” like Jonathan's 
by the honey; soon after she was found by a party ef 
fishermen, by them cared for and conducted to their 
village, and the next day transported by canoe to 
Lahaina, whence the foundered schooner had sailed just 
one week before. 





FICTION. 


Eugenie, the Young Laundress of the Bastille. 
By Marin pe 1a Vorr. In3 vols. Lon- 
don: Hope and Co. 1851. 


We are not informed whether the author of 


this clever novel is a Frenchman long resident 
in England, or if he merely inherits a French 
name, but certain it is that he writes English 
like a native, and is familiar with our habits, 


‘ ‘ ae ars ational character. > possesses 
was performed, a few years ago, by a native woman in | ™8nners and national character. He possesses, 


also, an intimate knowledge of France and the 
French, so that, when he takes us through the 
various scenes of Parisian life, we feel that our 
guide is not imparting information gathered 
from books or report, but is pouring out the 
plentiful stores of his own personal experi- 
ences. 

Yet there is nothing of the style of a French 
author about him. He is more thoroughly 
English than the majority of our own 
novelists. True, he throws in a considerable 
quantity of French phrases, as is the fashion 


| with the would-be fashionable novelists of our 


own country, so that many of the dialogues 
form a curious mosaic; but then this is done in 
the true English manner, and we have none of 





| the brisk fire of talk that makes the French 
novels so sparkling and so readable. Alto- 
gether, he has mystified‘us as to his personality. 

But of his production we are bound to speak 
with respect. It is far above the common level, 
| whether as regards its invention or its compo- 
sition. The scene is laid at the close of the 
seventeenth century, when the Bastille was 
strong and supposed to be impregnable, and 
within its walls were horrors accumulated such 
as the imagination sickens to portray. In 
' painting this terrible abode of innocence as 
well as of guilt, of the victim as of the crimi- 
nal, the author has put forth his powers of 
description, which are by no means inconsi- 
derable, and, through the agency of his 
heroine, he introduces us to some of its ter- 
rible secrets, carrying on within its gloomy 
walls a romance which has been interwoven, 
with great art, with the history of princes and 
nobles, and the doings of churchmen, who 
revel, and rejoice, and intrigue, regardless of 
the tragedies that are daily enacting so near 
them, and forgetful of their victims dying by 
slow tortures and cursing them with their 
last breaths. The heroine, Evcente, is the 
good spirit of these infernal regions, and she 
is drawn with delicacy, a difficult task when it 
was the requirement to place and preserve a 
model of purity and humanity amid scenes 
that would be likely to poison both. 

To the circulating libraries this will be a 
welcome novel, because it is one of those 
which the majority of their patrons most love 
to devour. It is exciting; it has a great deal 
of the mysterious and the terrible, and often 
makes the flesh creep and the blood curdle. 

Tried as a work of high art, it has no 
claims to an enduring place in the library of 
fiction. It will not please fastidious readers. 
It is not of the best class, although it is one of 
the best of its class; but to the multitude of 
novel readers—the mere seekers after pastime, 
it will recommend itself by ministering pre- 
cisely what they require. Probably the 
author aspires to nothing more. 


Warkworth Castle. A Historical Romance. In 
3 vols. London: Newby. 1851. 
Wov tp it not be possible to cast an historical 
romance in a new mould? ‘The world begins 
to be aweary of the old stereotyped form— 
the same beginnings and endings, the same 
combinations of heroism and cowardice, ex- 
alted virtue and depravity, beauty and ugli- 
ness, youth and age, fortune and misfortune, 
always going in pairs for the sake of contrast, 
and passing through very nearly the same 
series of adventures, insomuch that, given the 
country and the age, and a practised novel- 
reader or experienced reviewer could describe 
to you, with wonderful correctness, the out- 
lines of the story, although he had not read a 
age of it. Then the style of the composition 
is the same always and everywhere, ‘There is 
a conventional form of dialogue — certain 
phrases prevail in all—men and women talk 
as they are not found to talk in real life, and 
as no records of history give us warrant to 
suppose that they ever did talk. But although 
there is the affectation of an imaginary antique 
in the language, the ideas, such as they are, 
will be found, when divested of their costume, 
to be thoroughly modern. The people of three 
or four centuries ago did not and coud not 
have had such ideas as their resuscitators cause 
to issue from their lips. Then, again, we have 
a certain proportion of the marvellous mixed 
up in every such work. Things impossible, 
according to all present experience, are as 
familiar as morning or evening. People 
travel hundreds of miles in a few hours, to 
appear at a particular place at a particular 
moment, when their presence rescues virtue 
from villany, not of design, but by pure acci« 
dent. If something is to be disclosed to somes 
body under the strictest vows of secrecy, some 
other auditor is sure to be eaves-dropping, 
always by chance, who makes known the con- 
templated crime. Everything happens just as 
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in real life it would not happen, and ends as, in 
this variegated world, things very seldom do 
turn out. 


an ising to tyros in the 
pleasur f novel 3 ling. It will absorb 
their attention once, twice or thrice; but 
when they find that all historical romances are 
so mu like, they begi to weary of them. So 
do we. econ lled by our critical duties 
to exan so many in the course of a year. 
longing for something new—some 
not what, so that it 
departs from the beaten track. We should 
>that just reversed 

Let some young writer, 
desirous of far . mM ke the attempt, He has 
) just the reverse 


of what he would have done had he followed 


1 


but o rule to ot r —to ck 


11m. not cc nsider how others 
es, except as finger- 
how zot to compose his, 
in nature as the ro- 
not try to produce a 
new 01 that might be tural? Verb. sap. 





Warkworth Castle is in the precise manner 
of its predecessors—neither better nor worse. 
It is upon the most upproved models of the 
Historical Romance. A legend of that famous 
ld has been taken for the foundation 
has freely exer- 


cised his imagination upon it, and with the 








help « rgestions from Mrs. Rapcuirr, et id 
genus has constructed a story that pos- 
sesses the interest which the materials of 
romance, even if rudely put together, seldom 
fail t xcite in the minds of the young and 
imaginative It is thorouchly a romance, and 
as sr not inferior to most of its tribe, nay, 


So long as the old 
the author of this 
be blamed for ad- 

think we can espy 


one is not yarticul rly t 
he ring to it. B { we 











capacities for better things, and we recommend 
him to make an attempt to give usan historical 
romance i quit a ne\ taking nature 
for | lide, and we pr r it a kindly 
reception and icourac nt, and the over- 
look o many defects, in consideration of 
the nov vy ot the d on 


A JAPANESE NOVEL, 

Tue first translation into English of a real 
j le its appearance in 
eresting preta ec to 
translator describes its his- 
tory It is from the pen of Mr. WorrtuHine- 
W ashi eton city 
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| European nations in the art of illustrating upon wood | 


the quiet scenes of life in all their phases. While, 
however, they combine with remarkable skill, they have 
not made so great a progress in the art of transferring 














to paper correct likenesses of the human face. They 
are generally successful in perspective, though they 
frequently violate its rules, more perhaps from ignorance 
than trom sign. It isto be regretted that fac-similes 
thes its could not have a 1 this 
translation, but the expense of getting would 
iave been too great to justify the undertaking 
The language and character in which this novel is 
written, are those used by the people of Japan at large. 
character is beautiful and flowing, and is written 
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ing and speaking by the sounds 
is would have a number 
yraphical, 
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of characters, vz 





r according to cl 








grammatical, and rhetorical position. These lorty 
seven sol have, in all, three hundred and five cha- 
racters to repre t the ind the smallest number of 
characters possessed by any one of these sounds is two, 
nd the ) ¢ 


greatest number possessed by any one of them 
: 





t r} of all these classes of characters are 
distinct, simple, and easily made. 

'T } Pa 20 + Y 1; M4 + 

rhe Japanese tongue has its separate and distinct 

t f t writter lar u re, in the same 1 er as the 





standard writers, 





European languages have; and their 


les, are as distinguished as those of 











Great Britain and the United States are the same 
styles The style of the present novel is e that used 
by the 1 sts tt DI nt day i Europe—easy, 
al flow colloq and even running oceasionalls 
inte tical Indeed, in Japanese as well as in 
Ei l r, the greatest license is permitted. 





rhe novel before us, however, is, like the productions of 


modern European and American novelists, written for 
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t , I think uimitted on all hands 
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be 1 ssarv for him to remember that he is read- 
¢ a Japanese boo nd every will vanish. 
I sin Ja so far as we aré from other 
ithenti urces, ar isely as this a r represents 
1; and I hav whatever but this novel 
s a faithful picture of manners, thoughts os, and 
in Japan, t goes. In this point of view 
1 it is a valu 
I Ces tr: n of Doctor August Pfitzmaier | 





ugh it savors rather more than 


is bold and vigorous, th 
is agreeable of the Latin style peculiar to most German 
savans. ‘The difficulties he had to labour under in ren- 
dering this remarkable romance of a remarkable people, 


| in clothiag the thoughts of this Japane 











into German, are well described in his preface, which | 
have translated for the information of the reader, and to 
which his especial attention is invited. The Doctor js 
a self-made man, and has attained a wide-spread and a 
merited fame as an Oriental scholar. The philologica] 
world looks with the deepest interest to his future 
labours, in unlocking the prison-house of Japanese 
literature, and scattering its treasures throughout 

hristendom, in the rich and glorious tongue of th 
Fatherland. I design following up this, my 

















rst labour 







uage “ consecrated to human freed 
guage of the American Union—\ 
other Japanese works, still more int 
be without 


that this essay will not be 
attention of other American orientali 














literature. I believe the t n 
indeed it is not at hand, when thé peoy le 
States will be brought in direct contact 





of Japan, through the wonderful i 
golden California; and then it wil 
rence for our people to acquire the 
and for the people of Japan t And 
may be, that before Dr. Pfitzmaic finished 
the second volume of his Japanese Chrestomathy, of 
which this novel is the first, or at all events before his 
Japanese Library shall reach its sixth volume, that th 
American bookseller will announce the appearance, in 
English, of some Japanese Walter Scott or Washington 
Irving, of some Japanese Maria Edgeworth or Fredrika 
Bremer, translated by the American mind, whose en- 
terprise is even now stretching the lines of commereé 
from San Francisco to Jeddo, and preparing through 
this peaceful agency to release Japan from her self. 
forged chains, in despite of herself. 

rhe reader who may be desirous of extending his 
knowledge of Japanese literature, will find the latest 
authentic information on this head in Aaron Haight 
Palmer's Paper, entitled “ A comprehensive View of th 
Maritime Nations of the East,” recently submitted to 
ress by the Secretary of State, and about to be 
printed by order of that body. All the facts respecting 
the polity, commerce, and literature of Japan, that have 
been develoy ed by the recent labours of Von Siebold, 
Hoffman, Pfitzmaier, and others, are gathered under on 
head, by the master-hand of Mr. Palmer. 

WORTHINGTON G. SNETHEN. 
Washington City, D. C., July, 1850, 
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The Daughter of Night ; a Story of the Present 
Time. By S. W. Futtom. In 3 vols. 
London: Colburn. 1851. 

PuBLISHERS know how much of the success 

of a novel, which has not the recommendation 

of a name already famous, depends upon a 

taking title. Mr. FuLiom has been singularly 

happy in the choice of his. The Daughter of 

Night at once attracts the eye and provokes 

curiosity : there is about it something of the 

mysterious and the romantic. It sets the 
imagination to work, conjuring up the possible 
meanings that might attach to a being so 
designated. Our first inclination, upon read- 
ing the title-page, was to anticipate a revival of 
the thorough-going romance which was the 
delight and terror of our children, such an 
affinity did the name bear to many whose 
memories were still strong upon us, and which 
received their designations with express 
purpose to create an impression of awe before 
a page was perused. But from this most un- 
pleasant anticipation of medizeval wonderments, 
mysteries, and terrors, we were as suddenly 
awakened by the unromantic explanatory ad- 
dition, a Story of the Present Time. ‘There 
was then manifestly a conflict of profession. 

The second part of the title-page belied 

the promise of the first. What Daughter of 

Night prowls about the world in these 

matter-of-fact days? Whence were to come 

the caves, the castles, the dungeons, the dag- 
gers, the spectres, the monks, the private doors, 
and secret passages, the Herculean combats, 
the ravishments, the revenges, the all-conquer- 
ing knights, and the damsels, defying weather 
to listen to their extemporaneous songs, all of 

which were implied in the adventures of a 

Daughter of Nigkt. Our critical curiosity was now 

awakened ; we were desirous to learn how Mr. 

FuLLoM would contrive to reconcile the neces- 

sities of such a story with the requirements of 

that very unpleasant present, which wili intrude 
its realities, as if for the very purpose of dis- 
turbing the fancies of imaginative young 
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from having the world and its inhabitants 
moulded to their own dreams. 

Now it is to the credit of Mr. FuLtom’s 
ingenuity that he has contrived, to a great ex- 
tent, to reconcile the double ‘and seemingly 
opposite requirements of his title-page. He 
has constructed a great deal of true romance 
out of the present state of society. Certainly 
he has taken some liberties with it, “and coloured 
it a little according to his own views, or r: ither 
wants; he has not represented life precisely as 


it is, but he has only availed himself in this of 


his privilege of authorcraft, and he has not 
trespasse dd be yond bounds, so far as some have 
done who have made professions of painting 

after nature and produced only caricatures. 
Mr. Fuitom does not profess so much. He 
romances, but romance is his design; it is his 
forte; he is essentially melo-dramatic; he has 
a fertile invention ; he can give to the impos- 
sible an air of probability; he is clever at 
situations and surprises; his dialogues are 
vigorous ; he draws rough and rude, but felling, 
sketches of ee r, and calls up places and 
scenes palpably before the mind’s eye. Doubt- 
less he wot ld be a successful writer of melo- 
drama for the stage; his whole manner is 
dramatic. 

But who is the Daughter of Night ? asks the 
reader. We are half inclined not to gratify 
your curiosity, but send you to the book for 
an explanation. However, not to keep yuu in 
perplexity, thus far we may reveal to you: that 
the Daughter of Night, who figures as a heroine 
in a tale of the 19th century, is a trapper in a 
coal-mine. Born in that region of night; 


passing th« re her earliest years; driven out of 


it by an explosion; taken to the house of a 
neighbouring Sq lire, who is fascinated by her 
beauty, and endeavours to'seduce her and escap- 
ing from this peril. Through a coil of circum- 
stances, to be sought in the story, MILLICENT 
(that is her name), is educated and introduced 
into the great world of fashion and nobility, 
her origin known to everybody, yet by her 
beauty and accomplishments bringing every: 
body to her et. How from this high estate 
she falls, in position only, not in virtue, and is 
again thrown friendless upon the world, de- 
pendent upon her own energies for subsistence, 
and becomes an object of charity even in the 
poor region of Spitalfields, and how, after a 
series of trials, which only serve to make her 
merit more conspicuous, and to interest the 
reader in her fate, virtue is rewarded and sl 
is restored to the society for which she had 
been educated, and marries Lord CHILDERS, 
and becomes “my Lady,” and of course is 
happy ever after, as is the fate of all heroines 
of a novel—this will the reader find if he will 
send to his circulating library. 

As it ever is with novels of this class, its 
most interesting and effective portions are those 
which depict the stern realities of the ex- 
istences of the _ Miners and the Spitaltiel: l 
Weavers. Her the author has nothing to do 
but to describe _iae m faithfully: the novelty of 
the scenes, ina the strongly »-marked characters 
that move in them, are felt by the reader to be 
true, and create the sym] athy which is alw: ays 
exited by the quicquid agunt homines. He is 
least effective, least amusing, when he moves 
among the abodes of the aristocracy, to which, 
as everybody knows, an author not belonging 
to them by birth has no other than an occa- 
sional admittance, when they are seen in state, 
and not in their true aspects. Hence it is 
that a novelist, not being himself one of the 
great, can only depict the life and manners of 
the great from hearsay or from imagination, 
and both are constantly discovered by the 
spectator to be wanting in reality, and con- 
sequently tame and unattractive. It would b 
wise in young novelists to bear this in mind, 
and not to introduce classes of whom they 
cannot have any personal knowledge. It is 
the principal defect in Mr. FuLtom’s story, 
and with his great powers he would certainly 
have made it far more interesting if, instead of 
sending his Daughter of Night to fashionable 


*) 








gentlemen and ladies, and prohibiting ome! regions, he ied transferred her to some re- | [bat in ‘iiaiae 3 


spectable family of the middle class, whose 


| members and their s: 1yings and doings he might 


have painted from the life, and therefore, to 
the life. 

With this exception, which is an error com- 
mon to the majority of our novelists, and the 
total absence of which constituted one of the 
most remarkable characteristics, and one of th 
principal causes of the enjoyment experienced 
by every reader in his perusal, of Anne Dysart, 
Mr. Futiom has established for himself a 
position by his first work, which he cannot fail 
to advance hy experience, and by giving atten- 
tion to the hints which he will receive from 
those of the reviewers, unfortunately too few, 
who are impartial. He possesses more than 
average powers ; they require but cultivation to 
make him eminent. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Some Account of the Life and Adventures of 
Sir Ri sinald Mohun. Baron f: done in ve rse 
by GrorGE Joun Cayiey. Cantos 2 and3. 
London: Pickering. 1850. 


Tue first Canto of Sir Reginald Mohun had 
our cordial recognition, We perceived in it 
lively freshness, a pleasant flow of narration, 
a quick ingenious habit of looking at men and 
things, and a gentlemanly spirit. 

We find no diminution of these good jualities 
in the new cantos. But differ: nt kas s of the 
same thing may be almost, if not quite, as 
unlike as opposites. The man of spontaneous 
wit will be always agreeable ; but the professed 
joker 1 is a | 
bear to be portioned out into chapters. 
Sprightliness prepense, joviality bottled up for 
oceasion, and which then i 

“let stand,” is more wearisome than may be 
said. Literature, indeed, claims some exemp- 
tion in this resp -t. It is not like the inevitable 


Jawkins’”? who will spoil your dinners for 
you, without escape. ‘The book is there ready 


iat 
ISIStS 


on never being 





to fall in with your humour, and silent again 
at will. 
But, if we admit that some x eptional 


books may fitly be lively throughout, and that 
some poems may start on the system of racy 
commonpl; ice, with the prosaic view Of nature 
as their aim, we find too that the writer incurs 
v stringent cillaations, often violated—to the 
disregard of which the vivd voce wit has no 
temptation. He will not speak out of cha- 
racter,—will not pass from the trivial to the 
ort indiloc jue nt; whereas the po t who adopts 


i 





an ordinary conversational tone is sure to 
arrive at some point where he hol ls it ink um- 
bent to don the laurel, and exhibit the poet- | 
soul from the tripod. As he who sets the 
dinner-table in a rear is doubtl of but 
average brillianey at his own b t-table, 
S50 the poet will, sooner or | te p the 
Beppo costume, and revert to the forms in use 
among the mass of his fellows, And here is 
his severest test. If he be not a thorough 
artist, he will be apt t take a hint from the 
stage, where a lady who has rouged for the 


first four acts, and fascinated you with her | 


elanees and imit: “ mn-jewels, whitens her face 
and lets d 
her entrée in a sh et. Gyron did not fall into 
this mistake. The poetical passages of Don 
Juan are of his best: and, however fan may 
be the objections to his wanton »phisto- 
phelism, the two orders of treatment, the witty 
or satirical, and the po tic, are not of ne ‘essity 
antagonistic in his hands. But Mr. Carney, 
when he purposes sentiment, is wide of his 
mark; untrue to nature and to himself. His 
style of speech in such cases is radically wrong; 
and, coming after the conventional phrases and 
anti-poetic tendency of preceding situations, 
is its own reductio ad absurdum. We take a 
specimen. Sir Rearnarp’s promised bride, 
the lady AGNers, appears to be a person of 
ordinary clay (of the aristocratic stratum, of 
course,—a very different thing, as Mr. CayLey 
holds, from the vulgar “ tertiary formation”) ; 


bore; nor will a “Joe Miller” story | 
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bathos follows immediately after 


this is less a bathos to its high- 


than is that to the simplicity 


point on which Mr. Caytey will d 


that he has spul hree cantos 

o, and tells his reader at their 

close that they serve but as a pr lude to the 
‘of the tale :—a perilous method 

Since “Beppo” amused 

become a system with some— 
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says, live “‘on ne thing a year.’ 


ce of this principle, especially 
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a characteristic adapta- 
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THE CRITIC. 
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And there are motion and spirit in this, 
where Reernacp receives notice of the danger 
of Lady Acngs: 


Sad tidings flashed along those wondrous wires— 
Nerves of the living land, whose iron veins 
Throb hourly with a pulse of living trains, 
Rolling their tide of life. By woods and spires 
And towns, thro’ tunnelled hills, athwart wide plains, 
Came Reginald. Night fell o'er flaring fires 
Of acoal-country. And the moon arose 
O'er his own hills toward that sad journey’s close. 


We hope, in the next instalment of Sir | an 


Reginald Mohun, to find that Mr. Cayuey has 
altogether remodelled his notions of style in 
passages of sentiment ; and learned to 

Correct his tendency to diffusiveness, 
or, at least, to let it lead to something. He 
has talent abundantly enough to make his 
poem both good and readable: and he enjoys 
this great advantage—that, in his subject and 
manner, he does not trench on the province of 
any living British poet. 


W. M. R. 


The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. London: 
Cundall and Co. 1851. 

A CHARMING edition of the most charming of our 

poets, such as would have made poor GoLtpy happy for 

a month could he but have seen himself so adorned. 

Elegantly printed in a small pocket volume, it is pro- 


} 





| so much abused by those who advocate what 


fusely embellished with engravings from original de- | 


signs by G. Ansoton, B. Fosrer, JAMEs Gopwin, and 
HARRISON Weir. Of these woodcuts there are no 
less than thirty, which embody the very spirit of the 
poet, and present his thoughts to the eye in luring 
forms, or mirthful sketches from nature. For presents 
or for personal use, this volume is a treasure. 





POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. | 
An Inquiry into the Principles of the Distribu- | 


tion of Wealth most conducive to Happiness. 
By Wuuz1am ‘Tuompson, Author of 
“ Labour Rewarded,” &c. A New Edition, 
by Wirriam Parker. London: Orr and 
Co. 1850. 
THERE is no term in our language so much 
misunderstood and misapplied as “ Political 
Economy.” In truth, the sole object of that 
Science 1s to ascertain the laws by which the 
production and distribution of 
regulated. 


wealth is 
It does not pretend to make or | 


mould these laws, more than Astronomy pre- | 


tends to regulate the motions of the Universe. 
rhe investigations are not questions of right 


or wrong, good or evil, but simply of fact,— | 


how is wealth 
Whether it be desirable or otherwise that 
wealth should be produced; if its natural 
distribution should be interfered with by 


human laws, as matters, affecting human hap- | 


piness and the well being of mankind, are 
not questions of political economy, but of 
ethics and politics. Yet is it a fashion with 
many persons to show their hostility to the 
application of those laws by denying the laws 
themselves, or rather by abusing the science 


produced and distributed. | 
| in contemplation. Before we can see it realized, 


| might not be advanced by legislative inter- 
| ference, even although the effect of it be, by 
| interference with the natural law of produc- 
| tion, to check its progress, or change its 
| direction. 

| The error we have noticed prevails in this 
| treatise. The author commences with it: his 
first chapter is an investigation of the prin- 
ciples on which the Distribution of Wealth 
| ought to be founded, instead of starting with 
inquiry into the laws by which it is 
| regulated by nature, without a proper under- 
standing which it is obviously impossible to 
determine what principles should be permitted 
|to interfere with those laws. But Mr. 
| T'Hompson is more rational than many of our 
modern teachers of the Socialist School. He 
is inclined to let nature follow her own course; 
he complains that our legislation interferes | 
| with it too much, and his remedy for our worst 
social evils is to remove the impediments which 
human laws have imposed upon production 
and distribution, and so to put an end to 


} 





artificial inequality. His principle is “ Free 
Labour, entire Use of its Products, and Volun- 
tary Exchanges.” But this is precisely what 
Political Economy shows to be right, and it is 
for this that Political Economists are just now 


is termed the Organization of Labour, that is | 
to say, the regulation by law of the relation- 
ship of employer and employed. 

Yet it is strange that, starting with such a 
principle, Mr. THompson should come to the 
conclusion that in co-operation lies the secret 
of social prosperity and happiness. Like all 
enthusiasts, he is blind when he mounts his | 
hobby, although so clear-sighted before. The 
fallacy of the co-operative principle lies in this, | 
that it ignores human nature. It would be a} 
very good thing, if it were practicable; but it 
is not practicable, because men differ in in- 
tellect, in tastes, in capacities; because they 
have passions ; because there will be indolent 
as well as industrious men, honest as well as 
dishonest, and because the former will never 
be brought to agree with the latter, or to share 
with them the fruits of their toil. So long as 
all men are not alike, the ablest will expect to 
be better paid than the most ignorant, and 
most laborious will look for higher pay than | 
the idle, and so long as there is a difference of 
reward, there will be competition for their 
procurement. Nature herself has erected an 
insuperable barrier against the practical appli- 
cations of the socialist principle of co-operation, 
benevolent and beautiful as undoubtedly it is 





men must become angels, and earth heaven; 


| but then it would not be needed. 


that investigates them, forgetting that the laws | 
of nature are in no way changed by any | 
recognition or denial of them on the part of | 


philosophers, statesmen, or politicians, and 
that no amount of abuse will in the slightest 
degree impede their working. 


tis quite time that this error should be | 


abandoned, for a vast amount of valuable 
eloquence and energy are 
pursuit of it. Instead of abusing Political 
Economy, which can neither be retarded, nor 
advanced, nor altered, by any amount of 
hostility, the objectors should ‘betake them- 


wasted in the | 


selves to that which is the really debateable | 


ground—how far wealth is desirable, and if 
there be good moral or political grounds for 
impeding its accumulation or changing the 
natural course of its distribution. These are 
fair questions for discussion with politicians 
and philosophers, and a great deal is doubtless 
to be said on both sides, insomuch that a 
thinking man may reasonably feel himself in 
doubt whether wealth de a blessing to a com- 
munity, and if the welfare of the whole people 





RELIGION. 


The Life of Jesus Christ in its Connection and 
Historical Development. By Aveustus | 
Neanper. ‘Translated from the Fourth | 
German Edition. By Joun M‘Crixtockx | 
and Cuarves E, Brumentuar. (Bohn’s | 
Standard Library.) London: H. G. Bohn. 

Tue German antidote to the German poison. 

NEANDER is the antagonist of Srrauss, and 

the republication of an excellent American 

translation of his Life of Christ, in a form so 
cheap as to permit of its very widest diffusion, | 
isa good service done by Mr. Boun to the 
cause of Christianity. Srravss has been 
circulated in many forms, has been extensively 
read, and has exercised no mean influence 
over the opinions of multitudes, seduced by | 
his plausible sophistries and ingenious fallacies. | 

Here is their refutation to be found, in the 

most convincing form. Here the truths of | 

Christianity are maintained by fair philoso- | 

phical argument. Here the appeal is made, | 

not to the prejudices or to the feelings, but to 
the calm unbiassed reason. Infidelity is met, 
and fought, and conquered upon its own 
ground and with its own weapons. NEANDER’s 

Life of Christ is the most triumphant vindica- 

tion of the Bible that has appeared since the 

ever famous work of Butuer. 





| templative life. 


He takes his stand upoti the first principles 
of our nature: he meets the objectors upon 
the threshold by denying their fundamental 
assertion that in argument nothing is to be 
taken for granted. He contends that, from the 
very constitution of our human nature, we 
must start with some recognised truths anterior 
to argument; there must be a certain degree 
of faith, founded upon the instincts of our 
minds. Thus, he wields this argument for the 


NECESSITY FOR FAITH. 


It has been often said, that in order to true inquiry, 
we must take nothing for granted. Of late this state- 
ment has been reiterated anew, with special reference to 
the exposition of the Life of Christ. At the outset 
of our work we refuse to meet such ademand. To 
comply with it is impracticable; the very attempt con- 
tradicts the sacred laws of our being. We cannot en- 
tirely free ourselves from presuppositions, which are born 
with our nature, and which attach to the fixed course of 
progress in which we ourselves are involved. They con- 
trol our consciousness whether we will or no; and the 
supposed freedom from them is, in fact, nothing else 
but the exchange of one set for another. Some of these 
prepossessions, springing from a higher necessity, founded 
in the moral order of the universe, and derived from the 
eternal laws of the Creator, constitute the very ground 
and support of our nature. From such we must not 
free ourselves. 

But we are ever in peril of exchanging these legiti- 
mate sovereigns of our spiritual being, against which 
nothing but arbitrary will can rebel, for the preposses- 
sions of a self-created or traditional prejudice, which 
have no other than an arbitrary origin, and which rule 
by no better title than usurpation. But for this peril, 
the way of the science of life would be as safe as the 
way of life itself. Life moves on in the midst of such 
diversified and ever-commingling prepossessions, espe- 
cially in our own time, which, torn by contrarieties (con- 


| trarieties, however, which subserve a higher wisdom by 


balancing each other), forms the period of transition to 
a new and better creation. On the one hand we behold 
efforts to bring the human mind again into bondage to 
the host of arbitrary prejudices which had long enough 
enslaved it; and, on the other, we see a justifiable pro- 
test against these prejudices running into the extreme 
of rejecting even those holy prepossessions which ought 
to rule our spiritual being, and which alone can offer it 
true freedom, 

What, then, is the duty of Science? Must she dis- 
miss all prepossessions, and work out her task by un- 
assisted thought? Far from it. From nothing nothing 
comes; the Father of spirits alone isa Creator. Empty 
indeed, is that enthusiam which seeks only the mere 
sound of truth—abstract, formal truth. This absolute 
abnegation of all prepossessions would free the soul 
from those holy ties by which alone it can connect itself 
with its souree—the source of all truth—and compre- 
hend it by means of its revelations in humanity. The 
created spirit cannot deny its dependence upon God, the 
only creative Spirit; and in its obvious destination to 
apprehend the revelation of God in creation, in nature, 
and in history. So, the work of science can only be to 
distinguish the prepossessions which an inward necessity 
constrains us to recognise, from such as are purely volun- 
tary. Indeed, the healthfulness of our spiritual life 
depends upon our ridding ourselves of the latter, and, 


| at the same time, yielding in lowliness and singleness of 


heart to the former, as the law of the Creator, as the 
means by which light from heaven may be conveyed to 
our minds. ll that the intellect has to do in regard 
to these last, is to demonstrate their necessity, and to 
show that our being contradicts itself in rebelling against 
them. 

Having thus laid a secure foundation, he 
proceeds to apply it with confidence, and then 
the History of the New Testament is reviewed 
with a profundity of knowledge, an acute- 
ness of critical skill,—a painstaking investiga- 
tion of every fact and authority, and employ- 
ment of the closest reasoning such as is to be 
found only in the best works of the best German 
writers, and which will be sought in vain in 
English literature, because in England we have 
few students by profession; our habits and 
tendencies are more to an active than to a con- 
How this inborn faith, which 
he acknowledges, operates upon the argument 
as to the truth of Christianity, is shown by 
this passage : 


It is shown to be a necessary and not a voluntary pre- 
possession; first, because it satisfies a fundamental want 
of human nature, a want created by history, and fore- 
shadowing its own fulfilment; and, secondly, because 
this view of Christ’s person arose from the direct im- 
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Church, originated in, and ever points back to, the re- 
velation of Christ himself, without which, indeed, it 


cecal ™ 
les pression which his appearance among men made upon | 
on the eye-witnesses, and, through them, upon the whole | 
tal human race. This image of Christ, which has always 
propagated itselfin the consciousness of the Christian 

| 

| 





hed could never have arisen. As man’s limited intellect | 
or could never, withant the aid of revelation, have origi- | 
ee nated the idea of God, so the image of Christ, of which | 
ur we have spoken, could never have sprung from the con- | 


sciousness of sinful humanity, but must be regarded as 
the reflection of the actual life of such a Christ. 


From, these principles, the nature of the 











y) conclusions may be readily understood. But | 
ie the manner of their application to the facts | 
to of the New Testament is so new and so con- | 
“3 vincing, and withal so interesting, that all who | 
fo desire to have their faith confirmed should | 
% read with attention NEANDER’S Life of Christ, 
mn and Mr. Boun has placed it within the means | 
of of all by including it in his Standard Library. | 
1- 
1e An Essay on Conciliation in matters of Religion, and 
se on the proper adaptation of Instruction to the cha- | 
se racter of the Persons taught, with some application of | 
d the subject to Missionary Proceedings. (Reprinted | 
le from the Church of England Quarterly Review, 
d revised, with additional Notes.) By a BenGaL 
rt CrvmiAn. Calcutta: R. C. Lepage and Co. 

In arguing with any opposed to us, it is of the greatest | 
- importance to begin from a principle admitted by both. | 
h Such common ground may be found in the laws of | 
- human belief, to discuss even with sceptics and heathens; | 
1 and every judicious minister or missionary will desire, | 
’ by such lawful means, to gain admittance to the mind | 
; and heart of his opponent. The “ Bengal Civilian,” in | 
5 this Essay, has set the matter in a clear and convincing | 
l light, and, from the aptly-chosen example of St. Paul, 


the first missionary to the Gentiles, has eloquently urged 
“conciliation in matters of religion.” We thank him | 
for his pamphlet: it is well worthy a perusal by all who, | 
in this controversial age, are called to propagate and | 
defend Divine Truth; but especially by those who | 
devote themselves to the missionary work in foreign 
lands, where the habits of thought, national manners, 
language, and religion are all essentially different from 
: their own. The Essay contains little or nothing new; 
1 but, being devoted entirely to this subject, is a useful 
manual, and, being published in India, has peculiar 
claims to our regard. The “ Bengal Civilian,” we have 
reason to believe, is already well-known by several works 
which he has published for the use of native Christians 
in India, in the vernacular tongue. 





EDUCATION & CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Elementary Anatomy and Physiology for Schools, and | 
Rival Instruction. By Witit1AM Lovett. London: 
Darton and Co. 


PEOPLE are just beginning to be convinced that there 
is no knowledge so practically useful in life as that of | 
ourselves; and that if all young persons were syste- 
matically taught the elements of anatomy and physi- 
ology, they would know better how to cultivate their 
own health, and the health and happiness of those 
about them. Mr. Loverr has undertaken the useful 
task of providing an elementary treatise on this subject, 
fitted for study in schools, and he makes a practical 
application of the facts which he teaches, as to the 
functions of the human frame, to Diet, Intoxicating | 
Drinks, Tobacco, and Disease. 

We should like to see this volume taught in every 
school, and read in every house. The next generation 
would be vastly wiser, healthier, happier, and better 
for it. 

We should add that each lesson is followed by a 
series of examination questions, and engravings illus- 
trate the description, and there is in these nothing to 
Which the most fastidious could object. 


Papa and Mamma’s Easy Lessons in Geography. By | 
ANNA MarRIA SARGEANT. London: Dean and Co. 
HERE is another of the few among the many geo- 
graphies submitted to us, which may really claim to 
consist of easy lessons intelligible to children, and, to 








| The History of Greece. 


| ting so as to be understood by youthful readers. 


anity, not only by such an elaborate system as Coleri 
died in building, but also by a living synt 
Ik 
forming in himself the herald 
whose sandals even he shall be 
this is what 
devout of philos ypher 
panting to see. 


be more rapidly and correctly learned by the help of a 


literal translation, which gives the right meaning at a | 
moment’s search, than by the old process of finding | 


out every word in a dictionary, at the loss of some 
minutes, and, after all, with the chance of the learner 
lighting upon the wrong one among the many meanings 
that present themselves. 


as that before us, and recommend thie use of it to those 
who may coincide with us in opinion as to the wisest 
method of learning to translate. 


By Miss Corner. London: 


Dean and Co. 


| Miss Corner’s histories have established themselves 


in our schools and nurseries. She has the art of wri- 


History of Greece is the latest of the series, and quite 
equal in its peculiar merits to any of its predecessors. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Bards of the Bible. By 
FILLAN, Edinburgh ; 
Groombridge and Sons. 


[SECOND NOTICE.] 


We like Mr. Gitrimxan’s chapter on the 
poetry of the Gospels less than any part of the 
book. It is here that the discrepancy between 
the commentary and the original work, to 
which we alluded above, is most severely felt. 
As narratives and expositions of the lite and 
character of the Lord Jesus Curtst, the Gos- 
pels are, in their majestic simplicity, unap- 
proachable. As the sublimest poem that has 


GeorRGE GiIL- 
London: 


| ever LIVED on earth, the life of our Saviour 


requires no commentary. His doctrines, indeed, 
require not to be explained, for he who runs 
may read, but to be enforced by beivg brought 
home to;the daily circumstances of our common 
life, to the peculiar modes of thought and ac- 
tion current at the present day. Christianity 
is applicable to human nature, as its sole moral 
restorative, at all times and in all places; but 


| it is the business—a business above all other 


businesses—of each age and each country, to 
strive humbly, prayerfully and searchingly, to 
make this application. It is the business more 
especially of the preacher. ‘The preacher 
ought, therefore, to know, not only the Bible, 


| but Man, and Man, not only as he ever has 
| been, and ever will be, while he is a tenant of 
this corruptible body, but Man as he is modi- | 


fied in this nineteenth century, with all his 


peculiar hopes and fears, objects and passions, | 


Something akin to 


trials and temptations. 
in his aspirations 


this Mr. GriLriLLan says 


after a “ Paul of the present,” whose advent 
he views “as the great problem of the present 
time. 


” 
To have our mental progress reconciled with chris 


] 
yreathing bridge,—the new Chalmers of the new time, 
t mightier one, 
unworthy to unloose: 
1 the m 


longing and 
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esis, 





or ne 


istians, ane re 


present 


the wiser of chr 


are at 


De) 


Would, indeed, that he were come! But we 


spoke not above of the necessity or advantage of 
bringing conviction to the intellectual mind of 
the age, but of enunciating that “ form of god- 
| liness ” which so many, in a certain sense, sin- 
cerely profess, with the “ power” which will 
force its way into every ramification of personal 
and social life. 
chapter on the Apostle Pau, we have only 
room for one 


From a long and interesting 


extract. It very accurately 











make them still more intelligible, the teachings are pro | characterises one of his most distinguishing 
fusely illustrated with woodcuts, which make the mean- | traits: 
ings of the words plain to the comprehension of the Paul's politeness, too, must not be o ee eo 
child, who is thus instructed at once by the eye and the ae ear 7 
pies : : > ‘ - pounded as it was of dignity and deference. 
ear, Miss SARGEANT is doing good service to the , . ony Ca 
ss ti . peared in the mildness of the ma r in wl 
ris eneration. . . F 
ing generawon - | delivered his most startling messages, both to 
1 ss CSUR Vere : ea heathens; in his peaceful salut is; in his 
The Works of Virgil literally translated into English reproofs; the “excellent oil which did not break 
Prose. 5y Davipson. A New Edition, London: head; ” in the delivery of his allusions to his « 
Washbourne. and services: and, above all, self-pc 
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WE are of those who think tha may | 


= » 
& foreign language 





and manly attitu 
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in the calm, 


le he the rulers of his 


d befor 








So thinking, we cannot but | 
commend so excellent and literal a translation of Virgil | 


Her | 





| people, and the Roman authorities. In the language of 
Peter and John to their judges there is an abruptness 
savouring of their rude fisherman life, and fitter for 
the rough echoes of the Lake of Galilee than for the 
tribunals of power. But Paul, while equally bold and 
decided, is far more gracious. He lowers his thunder- 
bolt before his adversary ere he launches it. His shaft 
is “ polished” as wellas powerful. His words to King 
Agrippa—“ I would to God, that not only thou, but 
also all that hear me this day, were both almost and 
altogether such as I am, except these bonds”—are 
the most chivalric utterances recorded in history. An 
angel could not bend more gracefully, or assume an 
attitude of more exalted courtesy. And certain we are, 
that had his sermon before Felix been preserved, it 
had been a new evidence of his perfect politeness. No 
Nathan or John Knox-like downright directings in it. 
In his captive circumstances this had been offensive. 
No saying, in so many words, “ Thou art the man,” 
(no pointing even with his finger, or significant glance 
of his eye); but a grave, calm, impersonal argument 
on “ righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come,” 
which, as it “sounded on its way,” sounded the very 
soul of the governor, and made him tremble as if a 
cold hand from above had been suddenly laid on his 
heart. Paul's sermon he felt to the core, trembled at, 
and shrank from, but no more resented than if he had 
read it in the pages of a dead author. Paul’s eye 
might have increased his tremor, but could no more 
have excited his wrath than those eyes in pictures, 
which seem to follow our every motion, and to lead our 
very soul,—excite us to resentment or reprisal. And 
here, again, we notice a quality fitting Paul to be the 
Apostle of the West. Having to stand before governors 
and kings, and the emperor himself, he must be able to 
stand with dignity, or with dignity to fall. 


Mr. Girritian thus truthfully and poeti- 
cally describes the Scripture Idea of the 
Universe : 


There are three methods of contemplating the uni- 
verse. These are the material, the shadowy, and the 
mediatorial. The materialist looks upon it as the only 

reality. It is a vast solid fact, for ever burning and 
| rolling around, below and above him. The idealist, on 

the contrary, regards it as a shadow, a mode of mind, 
an infinite projection of his own thought. The man 
who stands between the two extremes, looks on nature 
| as a great but not ultimate or everlasting scheme of 
| mediation or compromise between pure and absolute 
spirit and the incarnate soul of man. To the materialist 
there is an altar, the lighted, heaven-high, but no God. 

To the idealist there is a God, but no altar. He who 

holds the theory of mediation has the Great Spirit as 

his God, and the universe as the altar on which he pre- 
sents the gift of his worship or poetic praise. 7 = 3° 

The most magnificent objects in nature are but the 

mirrors to God’s face, the scaffolding to his future pur- 
and like are to wax dim, and like 
scaffolding to be removed. The great sheet is to be 
recewed up again into heaven. The heavens and the 
earth are to pass away, and to be succeeded, if not by 
a purely mental economy, yet by one of a more spiritual 
materialism, compared to which the former shall be no 
more remembered, neither come into mind. + 28 
A milder day is to dawn on the universe; the refine- 
| ment is to keep pace with the elevation of mind. Evil 

and sin are to be banished to some Siberia of space. 

The word of the poet is to fulfilled—* and one 

eternal spring encircles all!” The mediatorial purpose 

of creation, fully subserved, is to be abandoned, that we 
may see “eye to eye,” and that God may be “all in 

; all.” Such views of matter—its present ministry, the 
source of its beauty and glory, and its future destiny 
are found in the pages of both testaments. Their 
writers have their eyes anointed, to see that they are 
standing in the midst of a temple—they hear in every 
breeze and ocean-billow the sound of a temple service— 
and feel that the ritual and its recipient throw the 
shadows of their greatness upon every stone in the 
corners of the edifice, and upon every eft crawling along 
its floors. Reversing the miracle, they see “trees as 
men walking,” hear the speechless sing, and in the 
beautiful thought of our noble and gifted “Roman,” 
catch on their ears the fragment of a “ divine soliloquy,’ 
ling up the pauses ina universal anthem. And while 
rejecting the Pagan fable of absorption into the Deity, 
ind asserting the immortality of the individual soul, 


poses ; mirrors 
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they are not blind to the transient character of material 
thi They see afar off the spectacle of nature 
I before God—the light toys of this nursery— 
sun, moon, earth, and stars—put away, like childish 
things, the symbols of the infinite lost in the Infinite 
itself. The “heavens shall vanish like smoke; the 
heavens shall be dissolved; the sha be removed 
like a cottage; the elements sl melt with fervent 
heat Nowhere in Pagan or mystic epic, dream, 
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dreamy, or « 1 a catastrophe a 


once so philoso; 


lidactic poem, can 


ical and so pr 





etical as this. 
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THE CORITIC. 





Mr. Griritian concludes his volume by a | 
conjectural chapter on the future destiny of 


the Bible, in which he developes views on the EVERYBOI 


Millenium, and the nature of the second Advent, 
which, long rejected by the greater part of the 
religious world, seems now to be gaining 
ground. ‘To comment upon those views would 
be as much out of place here, as to dogmatize 
upon them is out of place anywhere. And we 
must do Mr. Ginritian the justice to say that, 
while holding fast by ‘the Book,” he never 
degmatises. ‘The work throughout is written 
in a thoroughly catholic tone, and, for this 
reason, as well as for others we have already 
specified, we again commend it to our readers. 








The author thus concludes : 

If we have, in the volu now concluded, taug 
man to love the Bible more, or one to hate it less, if 
have stu but WYol 
side of the great heered 
but one spirit that e God— 
if we have but cast one of the 
Bible’s surpassing truth and beauty across the minds of 
the literary public, or exy ir own 
youth-implanted and | ons and 
emotions on the ry all i 
defi: iencies, this volume has not Vai 





We think tl 
in the hope that 


it Mr. GreFILLan may rejoice 
h me all this, 


e has ac 
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Royal Pardon Vu ted, in a Review of the Case 



































betwe Mr. W. H. Barber and the Inco ‘porated Law 
Societ sy Sir GeorRGE STEPHEN, Barrister-at- 
Lond« C1 
| t, Sir GEORGE STEPHEN 
V l l ver proposed 
W y y the nicest 1 most 
examina ce of Mr 
} t | ety of Roy il 
i con sly ul ste his Wo! 
te t I ‘ lj i the 5‘ u plot 
y Th ural delight 
lll n ite yt, seem to take in 
( imsta f ein cases of mystery, | 
‘ rous readers of this pamphlet, | 
I ecu t m ] ler and 
ina l { es, sh iat Mr 
VAS ( vidence or cor ct pre- 
j 1 ’ y vould hay served 
under s i Sir GEORGE’s great 
xperi t | ibles him to treat thi 
pa : manne to our 
min t sa xculy Mr. BARBER ni 
onl} tey I irge ol ipru 
or B Sir GEORGE dk top he 
Hon so fa phraseology is con- 
cer! ay tr tl | it t] ise, HD 
| be ( | he t. very 
S; I that t l ithoritic 
i rat In 
i th 
: "i ) ex] ego 
to w } toct alse guoad 
I of th d fu a Ls ily, Sir 
GEORGI victs t pros ~ is usnes 


it least (the 1 est term we 1 nploy) in purposel: 








keeping Mr. BArBEr’s part ut of the be 

having poenaed him, and yet demanding at the tria 
why Mr. BARBER did not call his partner. Since the 
trial, and only ver t is transpired that Mr. | 


ibpeena his 


BARBER did his utmost to s 


} 


that the latter could not be found by Mr. BarBER’s 
attorney. It is impossible, without exceeding our 
limits, to go ints all the interesting views which have 
presented themselves to us uy the perusal of this 


engrossi! 


1 —* : 
little shil ~s worth; but even as a periect 


, apart 








ty, nmnon th nhi in ’ ; wsdl 
tudy upon the subject of circumstantial evidenc 


study uy 
from every hig 
BARBER, we cordially recommend the 
attenti i 
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T he Family Almanac I and Educational Re gister for 

the year 1851. London: 1851. 
In addition to the usual contents of an Almanack. this 
one contains a list of the Foundation and Grammar 
Schools in England and Wales, with an account of the 
Scholarships and Exhibitions attached to them. It is 
an extremely valuable collection of statistical informa- 
tion on a subject of general interest, and which 
believe cannot be elsewhere obtained in so accessible a 
form. 
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THE PAMPHLETEER. 
ites pamphlets and nobody reads them. 
with universal neg 
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lect, because readers 











iat y want to know upon pamphleteering 

ibly well treated of in the newspapers, and 

4 much more readable form. Nevertheless, 

it is t to | vy what the scribblers who write and 





print pamphlets are amusing themselves withal, and 
se to penetrate that terra incognita 
istinct department, briefly to 


intell 














ywn to our readers, as a matter of nee, 

Pa ers are doing—usually attempting no 

ore than to state the subjects they treat of ; but, if we 

teint lucu ms anyt pe iliarly interesting, 

curious, new, or clever, we shall extract it for the 

benefit of our readers, and thus give the writers a far 

more extended audience than otherwise they could ever 
Lope : 

As might be expected, the most numerous class, at 

is that which profe sses to discuss the Popish 


eh simple Protestant” 
ns arising out of Popish Aggression. 


s that the 


has published 
He 
prediction published in FLEMING’s 
1848 would be th 
1e Papacy, was the prom} 
ent of Romea 


he vear commencement 






go cause of 





rainst our Chureh.—— 
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| not dispute its difficulties; but he contends that trans- 


| which cannot be met by any other ar 








portation is not efficacious as a punishment; that it is 
fraught with mischief to the colonies; and that the 
assumed necessity for it might be met by diminishj 

the number of criminals, by better preventing crime, 











and by more efficacious secondary punishment, especi- 
ally the restoration of g and other severities, 
! ts needless, 


onmel 





which would render long imp Sut 
Mr. ADDERLEY quite leaves out of view that which js 
the real substantial argument in favour of ti insportation, 

ly, what is to be done with criminals after punish 
To turn them into the world at home is to force 
them to continue crime, because no persons will give em- 
ployment toa man who comes from a gaol. In the colonies, 
the criminal is severed from his old iates; he has no 
temptation to continue a criminal; there is hope for him, 
and the means of retrieving himself, if he pleases to 
employ them; and in the majority of cases he does so. 


This to our mind is a conclusive fact in favour of 
transportation, outweighing all 





hame 





ment. 


iSSO 


ll] th 


the objections to it, and 
ument than by 
showing how a discharged convict can be protected in 
like manner at home.——Mr. W. Carrenter’s Lecture 
on the Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, is a 
powerful exposure of the abuses of that huge mael- 
stroom of iniquity ——The Chaplain’s Twenty-seventh 





| Re port on the Preston House of Correction, is a satis- 


ive 
ty of igland, a Protestant Layman’s Reply 

to Ct val Wiseman’s Appeal, argues very powerfully 

iwainst th iews of the Rogesnuck COBDEN 








School, that the establishment of the Popish hierarchy 
sign to effect the reconver- 
] The 
t in view, and that ob- 


ust exert itself to defeat. He 








looks to re. 





rts for the spread of education, and espe } 

f scientific knowledge, as the surest safeguard against 

| the i 1 of a power which can only be strong in the 
gnorance Of a people. This pam} hlet is ve ry ably 
written a vill well merit perusal——The Rey. T. P. 





d a letter to his parishioners on 
ngland. It contends that the 
smaties, not the Protestants ; 
original and true church, and the 
postor—— Mr. H. P. Rocueg, of Lin- 
at Law, argues legally that the re- 
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SMITH 


Catholic 





Roman Catholics are sch 
that 


we al the 
Romish only an i 
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coln’s-inn, Ba 





cent letter apo olical of 


ment of the Queen's prerogative in respect of the two 


sees of Shrewsbury and Nottingham, and therefore pun- 
ishable by statute. 
this, for certain it is that, by stat. 26 Henry 8, c. 14, 
A.D. 1534, Bishop Suff ited of these two 


places, and 1 g repealed, that statute is still in 


He has made a curious discovery in 


ragans were cre 





force, and the appointment of bishops or t r the titles 
by the same name, is, under the Catholic Relief 
Act (10 Geo. 4, c. 7,8. 24), subject to a penalty of 
1007.——Dr. Cummina’s Notes on the Cardinal's Mani- 


learned 





review of the subject, almost 
Lie m his introduction of 
lof Sr. GermMatys has _ published 


a very 


is Much so as w 

















the Pope are a direct infringe- | 


| obtain, throughout Great Britain, 


factory document, showing what may be done by at- 
ition towards, at least, the temporary 
s. But we confess that we should much like to 
hat are the after-careers of these people—whether 
amendment is permanent, or only a lip-service for 


ry reformation of 














present purposes—the professions virtue by those 
who are deprived of the power to sin.——F. CALVERT, 
Esq., M. P., has addressed to Sir George Grey A Second 
Letter on certain Laws affe cting Agriculture. In his 
first letter last year he suggested : 


First, that tenants for life should have the power of 
borrowing money for other permanent improvements 
as well as for draining. Se condly, that tenants for life 
should be empower d, under proper safe yuards, to 
sell so much of the settled estates as would be suffi- 
cient for the discharge of the settlement-incumbran¢ 
Thirdly, that tenants for life should have general powers 
of sale and exchange, with a view to the consolidation 
of estates. Fourthly, that tenants for life should have 
powers of leasing at rack-rent for twenty-one years, 
Fifthly, that there should be a register of title 

To these, he now, in this letter, adds three others 
namely : 

First, that the map of Great Britain should be com- 
pleted on a scale of six inches to the mile: secondly, 
that tenants for life should have power to lease for 
twenty-one years, at an uniform rent, with a covenant 
to lay out during the first three years a definite sum in 
improvements ; and thirdly, that it is expedient to 
statistical returns 





| corresponding with those which the Earl of Clarendon 


the bi The Ear 
his Reasons for not Signing an Address to her Maje sly. 
[They are a ly familia every reader of the news- 
pape ht y have l lely circulated.—— 
la idvantag the excitement, Mr. ADAMS has 
pub atu int of h } ‘der Treason, 
cont y plete relatic edings avainst 
Cons} s, their trials, « emnation, confessions, 
and execution, &c., with the original preface by the 
then Lord Bishop of Lincoln. It is a valuable historical | 
document —An ex-monk, one Mr. S. P. Day, has put 





by him in John-street, 
Terrors. Like most 
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~“h R ymmanism the Re ligion of 
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the time, we 





controversy of 
ilets on general religious topics. 
the English Bible and its 

carefully compiled history of that 
interesting t, so important to the cause of Chris- 
ity. ‘I consequences we witness wherever that 
Bible has been diffused, and the author concludes by 
exhorting his 1 


yea Ny a . V } 
The Introdu 


sequence 


imphlets on 


ion of Con- 





ver 
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t more and more, as the best bulwark 
against the designs of the Papacy.——-A Letter to the 


ever to dilluse 


is a reply to an attack made by Sir B. Hatt, M. P., 
the management of the Church of Brecon. 
It is purely of local interest. A small tract, reprinted 
from the works of the late Dr. RyLanp, attempts, in 
an expl nation of The Book of the Revelations, to prove 
that the overthrow of Popery is there predicted. 





The next most numerous and important class of pam- 
phlets relates to matters connected with the law and the 
administration of justice. Of these, and by far the most 


important for the novelty of his views and the startling 
character of his conclusions, is a pamphlet by Mr. 
ADDERLEY, M.P., entitled Transportation not necessary. 
This writer grapples fairly with his subject, and does 


has collected since 1847 in Ireland; and I have also 
touched upon the subject of agricultural education. 
The facts aud arguments by which those propositions 
Mr. W. Smiru, 
Partners, advo- 


very convincing.— 
The Liabilities of 
system of partnership, with limited 
idoption of this we 


are supported are 

ici treats of 

eating the French 

The real obstacle to the 
in the difficulty of dealing with 
panies, for it would be extremely unjust to them to per- 
mit others to be formed which would rival them by 
means of superior advantages, given to them by a 
changed law. Mr. T. TurNer, Barrister-at-Law, has 
published some useful suggestions on the Amendment o/ 
the Law of Patents. 

On Scientific and General topics the following have 
come to hand: Mr. C. Knienrhas put forth The Case 
of the Authors as re gards the Pape r Duty. He contends 
that almost all that the excise charges upon paper is 

| really subtracted from the pay of authors, for that is the 
fand which necessarily is contracted or expanded in all 


Soll 





tor, 


liability. 


take to lie existing com- 








| publishing spe culations, inasmuch as the other charges 


ders to make greater efforts now than | 


p of Canterbury, by the Bishop of St. Davin’s, | 


are fixed and certain. 
illustrated : 
I am publishing at a very low price a book of exten- 
sive circulation—Half Hours with the Best Authors. 
I sell 20,000 copies, at the rate of three-halfpence for 
a sheet of twenty-four octavo pages. I sell at a profit, 
because, with the exception of my own editorial labour, 
I have gathered my Half Hours from the great store- 
house of our national literature. I have invaded no 
copyright ; in the comparatively few selections from 
| living writers I have had their permission or their 
approval in nearly every case: but yet the authorship 
has not been a charge upon the work. This is one ol 
the cases in which extreme cheapness may subsist with 
the paper duty. But suppose I were to determine to 
continue this work, upon the same plan, and at the same 
price to the public, but engaging original writers for 
its production, out of my returns I must pay the paper 
duty, and I must pay the authorship. A single copy 0 
the complete Half Hours will weigh 3 %lbs., upon 
| which the duty paid is sixpence, as near as may be. If 
the paper duty were repealed, I should have a reserved 
| fund of 1257. upon a sale of 5,000 copies; of 250/. upon 
| a sale of 10,000; and of 500/. upon a sale of 20,000. 


The argument is thus put and 
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Does this tax, then, withdraw the amount of f the duty 
from the fund for the payment of authorship, or does 
it not? The author-fund is the labour-fund. There 
is no case in which th state oppressively taxes a raw 
material that it does not in the same degree impoverish 
the labour-fund In the case of the continuation of 
Half Hours, Fp. it would demand a large payment for 
copyright, ar large payment for tax, am | eg 
when I am told to raise the price of the book? If 

raise the price of the cont tinuation, as compared with 
its predecessor that has not paid cop yyright, I incur th 
risk—indeed *s am certain—greatly to diminish thé 
demand. ‘The rise of price, ” says Mr. John Mill, 
‘occasioned by the tax, almost always checks the de 





mand for the commodity; and since there are many 
improvements in production which, to make them prac- 
ticable, require a certain extent of demand, such im- 
proveme nts are obstruct d, and many of them prevented 
altogether. 

Colonel Rawpon, M. P., has addressed A Letter to the 
Trustees of the National Gallery, advocating the de- 
dication of Kensington Palace to the purposes of a 
National Gall ry. He states all the many reasons that 
support the oval of the treasures we possess from 
their present discredita | 
out of the reach of I 
indeed, appears to be, the « 





le domicile into cow ry 
ke. The on ly object dul 
listance. As a Gallery for 
any number of pictures that might be purchased or 
bequeat ied i | 
in England.——Lastly, we have a pamphlet by Mr. 
NEISON, the Actuary of the Medical and nvalid 
Assurance Association, on the Jf rtality of the Provi- 
dent Classes in this ¢ yuntry and on the Continent. The 
statistics are collected from the most extensive sources. 
Some of the results are very unexpected and lamentable. 
Thus, it appears, that the mortality of the class who 
i 

















ce 


» the largest and most conver 





assure their lives is the same as the general mortality 
h they are picked lives, 


bers of 


of all lives together, 





while the mortality of the ! provident socie- 
ties is considerably /ess than the general mortality, 
showing how mucl 
than the wealthier classes. But this treatise will re- 
quire a more attentive examination than could be given 
to it by any Literary Journal. Werecommend it to th 
study of all who are interested in Assurance or in Pro- 
vident Societies 


PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The ¢ Gentleman's Vagazine, 
Portrait of Perys, whose inimitable Diary is now 
put blished in so che 4p a form. rhe contents are very 
interesting, and even more various than usual. Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM continues his “Story of Nell Gwyn;” 





healthier are the working classes 














bruary, ¢ 
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there are extracts embrokeshire Diar 
1688 ;” a specimen of C ear I'welfth Ce 
tury; a notice by Mr. ‘ f the Poetry of Tuo 
mAs Lover, which has somewhat surprised us; he is 
certainly entitled i we fame than he has yet obtained 


as the followin pecimens will prove: 
LOVE. 
Lov ives ther ace of th; lips 
And flies a it m like a be¢ 
py} ( ward skips, 
ingeth me. 





Love in thine eyes doth build his bower, 


And sleeps within their pretty sh 
And if I look, the boy will lower, 
And from their orbs shoot shafts divine. 


Love works thy heart within his fire, 
And in my tears form the same, 
And if I tempt it, will retire, 


And of ny plaints doth make a game. 








Love, let me cull her fairest flowers, 
And pity rt ind calm her eye 
Make soft her heart, di ve her lowers, 
And I will praise ity 
But if thou do not, Love, Ill truly serve he 
In spite of thee, and by 1 faith des h 





And of equal merit is this 
SONG. 
Pluck the fruit and taste the pleasure, 
Youthful lordings of delight ; 
I e you leisure, 


nd vou 
ind you 





en you are gone, 
re is there none. 
nothing stable, 
I nges well are kr 
Whilst as youth doth then enable, 
Let your seeds of joy be sown, 
After death, when you are gone, 
Joy and pleasure is there none. 








Feast it freely with your lovers, 
slyth and wanton sweets do fad 
Whilst that lovely Cupid hovers 
Round about this lonely shade, 
Sport it freely, one and one, 
After death is pleasure none. 





Now the pleasant Spring allureth, 
And both place and time invite ; 
Out, alas! what heart endureth 
ro disclaim his sweet delight ? 
After death, when we are gone, 
Joy and pleasure is there none. 


Several new books are reviewed, the Notes of the | 








| and Scientific Inte oe and the usual valuable 


Obituary. We cite the following remarkable document 


ORDER FOR NIGHT-GOWNS FOR QUEEN ELIZABETH 
AND THE EARL OF LEICESTER. 























[he following transcript of an original ul 
has been sent to us by a gentleman of such ¢ 
unquestio ible knowledge and a ira t ( 
scruple to print it. It places tl rgin Queen ar 
Earl of Leicester in a very od ixtaposi 1 »o 
people may perhaps feel inclined to raw large ¢ l 
sions from it. For ourselves, we 
rants anything of the kind. It 
been thought justly to result from i } 
it was prepared—and they must have known mucl 
more of the utter than we can a we may rest as- 
sured that this document never would have been penned. 
With this protest on our behalf, we . t witl 
out hesitation, as ever fri y to ft u t i 
of inquiry. We shall have opportunity 
treating t > question of the a¢ itimacy 
between Elizabeth and the powerful E 

Writ or Privy SEAL. 
[From the Collection of the late Sir William M 
Bart. | 
By the ¢ 
* ELIZABETH. 

*We woll and commaunde you that uppon the sig 
hereof ye delyver or cause to be delyvered t 1 
servaunt Walter he twel irds pul t 
frized on the back vith wl é te 
make us a nyght gowne; ind also that ye d yver t 
Charles Smyth, page of our rob 1 irds ¢ 








; . : 
urrve damaske, to be employed In mak 











gowne for the or LreycesTeR. And two 
peces of cryme » chamlet, stryped with colde, tl 
one conteyning xxx. yerds quarter dim. to ma 
Fraunces ren and Elizabeth Knolls of our Pri 
whiche pa 
wrdg And tl 
A your if 
warraunt and ‘ erve t 





Yev en under our signet at ot 





the xxviii" daye of Marche, in the xii yere of 
rayne. 

or und welbeloved serv 
George Bredgman, Keper of our said 























gor and net for which this q s ( 

urkable from its ve ‘y comment ] ry si ct 
s treated under a novel aspect, a \ 
take f political and i 
to ree me! t to the thought ich a 

ind eloquence mak ta fa t with th £ 

I 

reader This nun \ u ipe ( ‘ Britist 
and Continental I ( y + singula 
able review of tl tate of Philoso; in 
P sophical Theolo ill part f 1 
Rome and the Italian lut st t 
handled with a largeness of view t » shar 
the comments of The Quarterly on sa 

Do | his life a ks, are treated of t 
next essay al ske $ t 
But the ¢ i t which w e re 
ind talked I ess of its thoug! t 
paper Ol nd e Labour Q | 
will startl 1 view 1 

Vy such oA ot \ th Britis 
Revie 1er Gold M S 
is a scientific per V spe 





now . “The Remains of Arthur H. Ha 








” introduces us to t wri rs of e too ea st 
promised to rival that of nis 
et ; 
spe ns of his comy her 
I I 
$ premat leath to t mre hers 





th in his friend aston who has made his men 








immortal by that noble tribute of a poet “ Jn Ae rum. 
“ The Social Posi of Woman,” is another paper in 
the peculiar style of this review, which treats a great 
social topic with originality, and 1 strong good 
sense. The number closes with a review of “Sir C. 





Lyell’s Travels in America.” 
The Eclectic Review, for February, treats of many 


popular to ypics in the vigorous and independe 
t 





for which this literary organ of the Protestant 


has bee n always famous. “The Power of Romanis! hh 
the paper which will just now be read with most in- 
terest: it is a vigorous protest against the Priesteratt of 
Rome, as being its most concentrated, and, therefore, nos 
dangerous form. The Royal Academy,” is somewha 
roughly handled, but not more so than it deserves. It has 
not marched onward with the age. In an article on “Sun- 
day Legislation, and the Memoirs of Sir Andrew Agni w, 


Dissenters of 





we are pleased to see that, on behalf of the 
the Three Denominations, The Eclectic Review puts in 
its solemn protest against Sunday legislation. It deems 
it to be a matter wholly for the individual and not for 








Month are numerous, there is a good collection of Literary | the State. “Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales,” is a 











ly just beginning to understand. ‘I the best 
of The Eclectic that has yet } 1 under our 


i Maga ul VicGlashan. 


find in t] ticle on the “ Ti t I ne,” an argu- 
i portance, 
rhe exquisite poetry of Mr. Mac \RTHY y afford a 
‘ich treat to the admirer tl mbinat renuine 
feeling and polished dictio Sutinessy’s “ Twelfth 

Day” is excellent; the “ Portrait Gallery” ] nts to 


our n “ Sam Lover.” and 3 panyl mem<¢ ur 


this pe KUICAL | . 1 ated ¢ 











College Magazine, for | lary, tains some 
contribut very creditable to t el thors, as 

rhe Philosophy of History, t which begins 
ghimpses of the truth; i t ( iracter of 
Ignatius L 1,” portrayed ui kill. The 


articles ha this recom1 t iat they are very 








the Adventures of M "” Urs Sa dbhoys 





and Family. By Henry Mayuew GEORGE 


CRUIKSHANK. Part I The tria troubles an 
mptations that may | 1p] it t a visitor to 
the Great Exhibition are to be the s f a novel by 


1 well-known comic writer. i] st better 























mus l 
National Cyclopedia. 
Knight's Pictorial Half-Ho Part IX ne of the 








most truly popular of tl ny ful enterprises of 
Mr. Knicur. It /consists of a t the best 
of his vast stores of leuts, with prose descriptions 
and illustrations, each part containing nearly fifty 
engray gs! 

best Authors, Part XI.. is a re- 
vite t, A a che vork whi very popu- 
lar in its ori learer sl It s a well 
chosen extra f the | thors for every 
lay in the year— half-ar u’s profitable reading. 





Kni ight "5 Excursion Companion, Part 1., is a new 
enterprise, and an excellent project. The Excursion Rail- 
ew feature into modern 
life; but excursionists require to know something of the 
places they visit. This periodical is intended cheaply 
to supply such information. ‘The first part describes 
Brighton, Lewes, Canterbury, Dovor, the Isle of Thanet, 
Sandwich and Deal, and the neighbouring towns. The 
distances of the walks about each are stated, and 
woodcuts present some of the most remarkable objects 
that are to be seen. 


way ‘Trains have introduced a 
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THE CRITIC. 


{Fesruary 15, 








Knight's Cyc asi of London, I 
viation of his great work on “ London,” is appropriate to 
the Exhibition, when so many visitors will require to 
know all about the localities. But even the inhabitants 
may learn a great deal from the perusal of this publica- 
tion, which is extremely structive too. 
The part before us is enti i with Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul’s. 

Knight's Pictorial Shakspere, Part VIII., contains the 
“ First Part of King Henry IV.” It is very handsomely 
printed, with all Mr. KniGut's valuable notes, and 
many woodcuts. 

The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, Part 
XLVIII. (first half.) Kyicur.—We have frequently 
spoken of the excellence and amplitude of this work. 
A correct notion of its cheapness will be imparted by 
stating that this sixpen or half part, contains one 
hundred and thirty elc sely-printed pages! 

Familiar Things > 6 Cyclopedia of 
Knowledge, No. I1., 
objects daily before our eyes, but of which few know the 
history, or origin, the process by which they are produced 
or how they perform their office. Thus, in this number, 


nusing and 








> ecupie 
ty OC up 





Entertaining 





contains intelligible descriptions of 


we are treated with the chemistry of a cup of tea, and 
the anatomy of a church clock. 
Tallis's Illustrated London, Part IV., contains no less | 


views of the Metropolis, engraved on steel, 
description. It will be an in- 
Great Exhibition. 

XXXIX., is devoted to 
Wealth,” of which it 
illustrated by many 
ameé ap. 

for February, contains 
with 


than twelv: 
with a well-written prose 
valuable contribution to the 
The Land we Live In, Part 
“South Wales and its Mineral 
gives an interesting description, 
woodcuts of great beauty, 
Tallis's Dramatic 
portraits of CHARLES Kran and Miss CusHMAN, 
biographies and 
Drama at home and 
well as in London. 
The British Gazetteer, 
as the letter M. 
engraving, and the most copious accounts ever published 
of the various localities. 
The Family Herald, Part } 
Shakspeare, edited by S. 


have 





an 


Mai 7a2ine, 


abroad, and in the provinces as 


Part XXII, 


advances as far 


, is as usual. 
isq., Part LT.—We 
plan of this edition and its 
claims to popular idependently of its extraordinary 
cheapness. This part contains “ A Winter’s Tale,” with 
a engraving and copious notes, explanatory of real dif 
ficulties in the text. As we have already observed, it is 
much to be regretted that the notes were not placed at 
the foot of the page. 

Eliza Cook's 
portant feature of this period 
it of a comny lete collectioi 
This cannot fail to be an 

Leigh Hunt’ 3 Jo urna, 
of the ch ip periodical 
are very interesting, and 
improving reading. 








already describe 











Journal, for . 





ul is the republication in 
of the poems of the editress. 
attraction. 

Part IL, is the most Literary 
His chapters on “ the Town,” 
altogether it is pleasant and 














GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Witx1aMm Howrrr is preparing for the press a work 
on which he has been engaged these two years 
** George Fox and his Friends’’—a his tory, in tact, of 
the establishment of Quakerism. 
The cancels and asterisks in 
miniscences’’ were occasioned by the interposition of 
Lord John Russell, the liter: ry executor of Lord Hol- 
land. peter genes nt in The Temes, A. P., however, 
is of a different yy inion. _— The Leader asks if it is 
not enough ike publishers and readers, and histo- 
rians and club 
Tantalus to 
Robert Peel 
own hand, 
**scruples of 
it can be publi shed ? 
the virtue of delicacy 
the living whom 
to a better world! An aut 
secret history of our own times, would be cheaply pur- 
chased by the sacrifice of a few ‘ a characters !”’ 
But there is no help for it »must learn patience, 
hoping mere ly that we sh live to read the book.—— 
in the Pre SPCC tev 





Lord Holland’s “ Re- 


to m¢ 





fOSSIDS 
g l] 


oe them, now tell them, 

as left an autobiography, writ 
Pe zed, and I idy for press; 
sy,’ many years must clapse before 
'T have enor gh to make one doubt 

It is enough to make one wish 
pe int at were removed 
biography of Peel, with the 


appreciate 
that Sir 
ten in his 


as we 








these s¢ rupl s 














A write: Review gives the following 
anecdote, illustrative of the extreme good nature of the 
late Dr. Neander, the celebrated historian of the church 

** He one day received a letter from the wilds of Western 


America, from a correspond nt, who, to the characteristic 
assurance of the Yankee, share of that quality 


usually possessed by wrt ctor of autographs He was a 


joined the 














perfect stran get to our good professor, yet had written 
to make thi modest requests following : that Dr. 
Ne ande I 1 his autogy iph ; that the said auto- 
graph sl the form of a long letter giving a 
sketch of the th n state of Theology and Religion in 
Germa ny; and that the Professor would a oe 
and send { iutographs of buhr and A. von Hum- 
boldt. Would Dr. Whewell, or any the ! brid 

notability, believe that Neander not « aly j immediate! 
set it exccuting the commission, but refused to be 


copious notices of the progress of the | 


| per, and an illustrated paper. 


It contains two large maps and a steel | 


| her death 1, in J 


art III., an abbre- | 


| the manager 


| to the Siécle, 


| there. 


| affords 





persuaded by an E inglish friend that there was anything | 





impudent or unre asonable in the request.” Men- | 
tioning critics, remarks The Leader, leads us to the | 
prince of feuilletonistes, Jules Janin, ‘who figures, inci- 
dentally, this week in a law court. It ew eed 
of the Variétés deprived J. J., his 
right of admission, which furnished Janin *atth a 
humorous feuilleton de ploring his unhappy condition 
at being thus deprived of so immense a favour. ‘The 


Siécle was angry at this insult offered to the first of | 


critics, the pride of the feuilleton, and proposed that all 
the critics should henceforth ignore Variétes altogether. 

This became alarming, and the manager wrote a letter 
saying that he had deprived J. J. of his 
entrées, because he had refused to notice the theatre, 


unless an actress, whom he favoured, was reéngaged | 
The Steele, knowing this to be fa! se, refused | 


insertion to the letter, and an action was brought to 
make itdo so. But the judge gave a negative to the 
application, and condemned the manager to costs,-—— 
The correspondent of an English journal, alluding 
to the facts disclosed in the Court of Bankruptcy, 
relative to Mr. Hudson atte ag to bribe the London 
Weekly Chronicle, says :—The history of this paper 
an excellent illustration of the rise and tall of 


newspaper property. Originally started by a_ well 


| known lit rary speculator, without a farthing of capital 


in his pocket, it rose under his management to the 
enormous sale of 120,000 copies a week, when it passed 
into the hands of the paper maker, who sold it to Sir 
Henry Ward, the Lord High Commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands, for 12,0002. Sir Henry’s ponderous 


down to 3,000 a ‘week; and, after being appointed to 
his present lucrative situation, he was constrained to 
part with it to Mr. Doyle, and his partner for 5507. It 
is singular that, about ‘the very period, or just before it, 
that Sir Henry quitted London for the seat of his ad- 
ministration, the gentleman who originated The 
Weekly Chronicle, accompanied by a cargo of type, 
and a chosen band of compositors, sailed for California, 
where le has succeeded in establishing a general newspa- 
The Messrs. Chambers 
a fresh effort to do something 
for the family of Burns. ‘They propose to raise a fund 
of 300/.; which, with the 166. remaining of the pre- 
vious subscrij jtion for Mrs. Begg, may be applied, at 
yurchasing a small annuity for the Misses 
Begg, thus sammlolliae a modest provision for them. 





of Kdinburgh, are making 


| Towards this fund we understand the Messrs. Chambers 


January.—The most im- | 


the old myth of | 


yet, from | 


a dress coat, 


are to contribute the profits of the new edition of the 
‘* Life and,Works of Burns,’”’ by Mr. R. Chambers, now 
in course of publication. ‘The provision intended 
is on the most modest scale; and the success of such 
an effort would give peace to the remaining hours of the 
poet’s aged sister. Her own words on hearing of the 
design were, that by it “the last load of earthly care 
would be taken off her mind.’ 


Mr, Jame sy the novelist, arriving in America on the 
fourth of July, when everybody was away busy enjoying 
the mselves, while Dickens came to enliven the dull 











period of mid-winter, narrowly escaped a fair chance | 


for lionization. In consequence he has been compara- 
tively very — in the newspapers, and has made no 
speeches at public dinners got up for the occasion. He 
lives a very quiet life in the old country scat at Hell 
Gate occupied by the late millionaire Astor, within sight 
of the Hen and Chickens, Frying Pan, Hog’ s Back, and 
other localities sacred to Knickerbocker and Irving. 
We are 
been erected for Mr. James’s amanuenses. The follow- 
ing souvenir of his recent course of lectures about the 
country appears in the Hartford Times, apropos to his 
appearance at the American Hall of that city :—“* Ata 
quarter before eight o’clock, Mr. James made his appear- 
ance, and was introduced to the audience by the Presi- 
dent of the Arts-Union. He was greeted with a good 
deal of applause. Mr. J. is a well-built, good- looking 
man, rather below the medium height, with a fresh, 
English-looking countenance, a well-shaped, 
forehead, which appr ars to be (in phrenological par- 
lance) pretty ‘ evenly developed,’ scattered, greyish 
whiskers, and a slig cht grizzly moustache. His prevail- 
ing temperament is what physiologists call the 
guine,” and conveys the impression of energy, decision, 
and force, combined with good nature, and a love of 
good living—very like the idea obtained of Martin 
Farquhar ‘Tupper from his writings; and one is about 
as much of a ‘*‘poet”’ as the other. His appearance 
indicates him to be about forty years of age. He wore 
a very short, square cut white vest, and 
sported a glittering ring on a finger of each hand. He 
made occasional use of an enormous blue silk handker- 
chief with a yellow border, with whicl +h, now and then 
he blew his nose with much emphasis. We are thus 
aohrange ‘in describing his appearance, because th: 
greater portion of the public who feel any interest in 
him, are rg desirous of knowing how the man 
looks and acts, who has dictated novels as fast as three 
amanuenses could write them.——M. Leopold Ranke, 
the German historian of the Popes, has discovered at 
the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, a manuscript por- 
tion of the memoirs of Cardinal Richelieu, which up to 
the present time has been regarded as entirely lost. —— 





The Dollar Newspa aper of Philadelphia, is publishing 
a new ‘‘prize”’ tale by Mr. Myers, aut! ior of The First 
of the Knick bes kers, entitled “ Bell Brandon ; or, 


! of New York in 
for which a premium of two hundred dollars 


the Great Kentrip Estates—a Tale 
1810,”’ 


er See icp oS te cece [ae 
| articles in support of Whiggery brought the circulation | j..yed to inquire into the state of the University of 


vealed jeblicitinn for 
the United States, on which the best authors and artists 
are to be employ ed. Mr. Darley will contribute illus- 
| trations. Washington Irving, Bryant, Cooper, and 
Longfellow, are among the contributors, Mr. Put- 
nam announces “ Nicaragua ; its Condition, Resources, 
and Prospects, illustrated with engravings, maps, and 
plans. By E. G. Squier, late Chargé d’ Affaires of the 
United States*té Guatemala, and Ple nipotentiary to Ni- 
caragua. With an Appendix, embracing the recently 
published work of Johm Baily, Esq., on Guatemala, 
Honduras, San Salvador, and Costa Rica.” This work 
will comprise a complete and compendious account of 
the States of Central America, geographical, topographi- 
cal, statistical; their mines, harbours, &c.; together 
with all the facts hitherto developed respecting the 
proposed inter-Oceanic Canal. 


M. Michel Chevalier has been elected a member of 
the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. ——The 
Academy of Moral and political Sciences in Paris has 
elected M. Michel Chevalier to fill the chair in its insti- 
tution, left vacant by the death of M. Droz.—M. Diet- 
erici, of Berlin, has succeeded M. Hoffmann as a cor- 
responding member of the same body. —— Thomas 
Graham, Esq., Professor of Chemistry at University 
College, Dr. Milner, Professor of Chemistry at King’s 
College, and Dr. Hoffman, Professor of the Agricul- 
tural Coleg ge of Chemistry, have been ap pointed com- 
missioners to inquire into the qualities of the several 
waters now in use in the metropolis, and also the sup- 
plies proposed for the future. We believe that it is 
efinitely arranged that a royal commision wlll be 











Dublin.—lIn the year 1830, a sum of 40,0002. was 
raised in Hungary by voluntary contributions for the 
establishment of a Magyar Academy at Pesth; and it 
is asserted that in one instance at least an individual 
subscription to this fund amounted to 6,0007. 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL Soctery.—Jan, 27.—Captain W. 
H. Smyth, R.N. President, in the chair. 

‘* Memoranda relating to Hong Kong.’’ Mr. W. 
Scott elaborated his opinion, founded on a long expe- 
rience, that the climate of that place was by no means 
so unhealthy as we are generally led to suppose. 

** Survey of the Louisiade Archipelago and the South- 
East Coast of New Guinea,” by the late Captain 0. 
Stanley, R.N., with notes on the natural history of the 
same, by Mr. Mace Gillivray, the naturalist to the expe- 
dition. ‘The most important feature of Guinea seen 
was a high range of mountains, extending from the Cul 
de Sac de l’Orangerie to Redscar Point, a distance of 
nearly 300 miles,—some of the peaks of which were 
more than 10, 000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
one Was as much as 12,800 feet. The land both in 
North Guinea and in St. Louisiade is fertile and thickly 
inhabited. The natives are treacherous. The inhabi- 
tants appear to be an intermediate race between the 
Malays and the South Sea Islanders. The islands seem 
to be of volcanic origin, and are surrounded bya regular 
barrier-reef,—which, however, towards the west ceased 


| to be continuous, and permitted an easy passage to the 


not aware that any extra accommodation has | 


sloping | 


*san- | 


| and Mr. 


open sea. 

Admiral D. Price, Captain the Tlon. W. F. Scarlett, 

. Evelyn, Esq., Captain the Hon. A. Murray, R.N., 

and J. Dover, Esq., were elected Fellows 

GroLoGicaL Socrrty.—Jan, 22.—Sir C. Lyell, 
President, in the chair, T. W. Ramell and R. Kaw- 
linson, Esqs., were elected Fellows. ‘The following 
communications were read: —‘* Memoranduin respecting 
Choristopetalum impar and Cyathophora(?) elegans,” 
by W. Lonsdale, Esq. ‘*On supposed Casts of Foot- 
steps in the Wealden,”’ by 8S. H. Beckles, Esq. ‘‘On 
the Superficial Accumulations of the Coasts of the Eng- 
lish Channel, and the changes they indicate,’ by K. 
A. C, Austen, Esq. 


ASTRONOMICAL Socrety.—Dec. 13.—G. B. Airy, 
K'sq., President, in the chair. T. Barnaby, T. T. W il- 
kinson, and Sir W. K. Murray, were elected Fellows. 


Signor A. de Gasparis was elected an Associate. 

An oral explanation was given by Professor Airy of 
his paper “On a Method of regulating the Clockwork 
for Kquatoreals.”’ 

Mr. Lassell communicated ‘‘ Observations on § Satu m 
accompanied by his eight Satellites, Noy. 21, 1850.’ 

Communications were made from Mr. Graham rela- 
tive to the elements of Metis, Mr. Muaclear, Lieutenant 
Gillis, U.S.N., Mr. Warren de la Rue, Rey. A. Weld, 
Woolgar. By Mr. Hind, “ On a new variable 
Star ; and on achange of colour in a fixed star, from 

‘very red’ on the 3rd of September, 1548, to ‘decidedly 

blue’ and ‘ ~~ white’ at the present time.” Also 
#4 m the Rey. ‘I’. P. Dale, ‘On the Influence exerted 
by Heat upon the dispersive and refi ictive Power ot 
Liquids ;”’ and from the Rey. W. Read, ‘On an incon- 
ceivably great number of self-luminous bodies which, 
from half-past 9 a.m. on the 4th of September, for a 
period of six hours, continued to traverse the field of 
view from due east to west, which readily bore a mag- 
nifying power and retained their perfect round form, 
even when viewed near the sun.”’ lt has been suggested 
that these appearances may have been phys siological, 
originating in the state of the optic nerves of the ob- 
server, 
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Asratic Socrety.—Jan. 18.—Professor H. i. | 


Wilson in the chair. The Rey. Dr. Donaldson read a 
paper ‘On the Restoration of an Ancient Persian In- 
seription,’’ analogous to those at Behisttin, which had 
been misunderstood, and erroneously translated, by 
Herodotus. ; 

A paper, by J. Romer, oo was read, the object of 
which was to show that the Persian of the present day 
is essentially the language which was spoken before the 
time of Alexander, and that the language of the inscrip- 
tions of Behisttin, deciphered and translated by Major 
Rawlinson, was not the vernacular Persian tongue of 
which Themistocles is said to have acquired a practical 
knowledge. 

SocreTy OF ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 23.—Mr. P. 
Collier, V.P., in the chair. Mr. Smee, Mr. Boyd, and 
Mr. Cole, were admitted Fellows. Mr. R. Smith laid 
on the table a plaster cast from a mould which had been 
used in the fifteenth century for casting, in lead, small 
baptismal fonts, which appeared to have been presented 
to communicants. We did not learn from what part 
of the kingdom it came. Mr. Childers sent for exhi- 
bition a sword of about from the eighth to the tenth 
century, which had been found in a marsh in Cam- 


bridgeshire, where an early battle had been fought. No | 
doubt other relics of a similar kind might be dug up | 


near the same spot. Mr. Wylie placed before the society 


a large collection of Anglo-Saxon remains, consisting | 


of brooches or fibula, beads, crystals, bosses, swords, | 

&e., which had been taken out of a burial-place recently 

explored near Fairford, Gloucestershire. The papers 
read consisted of a letter from Mr. J. A. Repton in 
continuation of a subject which he had treated some 
years ago—poor-boxes in churches, and their antiquity. 

It contained an assertion, which was denied by several 
members present, that poor-boxes are at this time of | 
no use, as they never contain a shilling. Mr. J. Just 
sent a paper ‘*On Runic Insecriptions.’’ Several dona- 
tions of valnable books to the library by Mr. B. Wil- 
liams and Mr. W. Hawkins were acknowledged. 

EntTomoLocicar Socrety.—January 6.—G. R. 
Waterhouse, Esq., President, in the chair. M. Preston 
was elected a Subscriber. Mr. Douglas exhibited a | 
specimen of the rare neuropterousinsect, Drepaniptery- | 
Phlenoides, taken by Mr. Allis at Bowness. Mr. S. 
Stevens exhibited some fine specimens of Dynastes 
Jupiter, from Columbia. Dr. Wallich read a transla- 
tion of Schiddte’s memoir, entitled, ‘* Specimen Faune | 
Subterranee,’’ in which several new species of insects, 
arachnoids, and crustacea, inhabiting caves, were de- | 
scribed,—all the species being either perfectly blind or 
with the eyes only slightly developed. In 1845, Schiddte | 
himself explored three caves near Adelsberg and some 
near Trieste: and in this memoir united the results of 
his own investigations to the discoveries of others. 

Jan, 27.—Anniversary.—G. R. Waterhouse, Esq., | 
President, in the chair. The president delivered an | 
address on the present state and future prospects of the | 
society, dwelling particularly on its improved financial 
position. It appears, from the auditors’ report of the 
treasurer’s accounts, that the only existing liabilities | 
amount to 26/7. 7s. 6d., to meet which the treasurer has | 
cash in hand, 67. 17s. 8d., and the arrears of subscrip- | 
tion due amount to 367. 15s. 

A ballot took place for the election of officers, when | 
Messrs. Wilkinson, Smith, Stevens, and Shepherd, 
were elected into the Council, in the room of Messrs. 
Spence, Stephens, Parry, and Desvignes; J. O. West: 
wood, Esq., was elected President; W. Yarrell, Esq., 
was re-elected Treasurer ; and Messrs. Douglas and 
Stainton were re-elected Secretaries. 

Instivution or Crvit. ENGINEERS.—Jan. 28.— 
W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair. The discus- 
sion on Mr. Digby Wyatt’s paper, ‘ On the Construc- 
tion of the Building for the Exhibition of the Works of 
Industry of all Nations in 1851,’’ was continued through- 
out the meeting. 

Royat Instirution.—Jan, 24.—Sir R. I. Mur- 
hison, V.P., in the chair. ‘‘On the Magnetic Cha- | 
racters and Relations of Oxygen and Nitrogen,” by | 
Professor Faraday. ; 

Jan, 30.—Sir R. I. Murchison, Esq., V.P. inthe chair. 
The chairman paid a few words of tribute to the memory 
of the late Marquis of Northampton. The following 
papers were read :—‘‘ On the Oxidation of Ammonia in 
the Human Body, with some Researches on Nitrifica- 
tion,” by H. B. Jones, M.D. “ Description of a Muscle 
of the Striped Variety, situated at the posterior part of 
the Choroid Coat of the Eye in Mammals; with an 
explanation of its Mode of Action,’ by G. Rainey, 
sq. 

Society or Arts.—Jan, 29.—Right Hon. M. T. 
Gibson, V.P., in the chair. The paper read was, ‘‘ On 
the History and Construction of the Britannia Bridge,” 
by Mr. Grove. Twenty-eight new members were 
ele ected. 

Royat Socrety or LireraturE.—Nov. 28.— 
W. Tooke, Esq., in the chair. The secretary read a | 
paper ‘* On Pharsalia,’’ by Colonel Leake. Its object 
was to clear up some difficulties which Mr. Merivale had 
met with in the composition of his ‘‘History of the 
Romans under the Empire.” 

Institute or Brrrisn ARCHITECTS.—Jan. 27. 
—C. Fowler, Esq., V.P., in the chair. Mr. W. R. 
Billings exhibited a series of drawings of the baronial | 
and ecclesiastical architecture of Scotland, intended for 
publication in his work on that subject; and offered 
some remarks in elucidation of the peculiarities of the 
eastles and churches of Scotland. 


| actually pay to estate agents and collectors 





Zoowocicat Socrety or Lonpon. — At the 
monthly general meeting at the society’s house, Mr. 
E. J. Rudge, F.R.S., in the chair, Messrs. E. W. Cox, 


Fellows, and Mr. Remington and Mr. E. Robins were 


of the council stated that the number of visitors to the 
gardens during the month of January presented an 
increase of 5,533 over the corresponding month of 1850. 
The additions to the menagerie are of unusual interest, 
including a fine male specimen of the M ulayan Tapir, 
and two pairs of Mandarin ducks (Air galericulata. ) 





GUARANTEE AND COLLECTION OF 
RENTS, TITHES, AND INTEREST. 


Tue employment of House and Estate 
Agents, for the collection of rents, tithes, in- 
terest, &c., has been long practised by those 
who have not time or inclination to look after 
their own properties. 


A plan was first proposed and established by } 
| The Law Property Assurance and Trust Society, 


for extending the principle of assurance to 
rents and interests, by undertaking their col- 
lection, and guaranteeing to the owners the 
regular payment, on fixed days, so as to assure 
to them fixed and certain incomes, and with 
the further accommodation of making advances 
upon such rents before they are due. 

To accomplish this very useful object, was 
the original design of the above Society ; but, 
as usual, that design was stolen, without the 
slightest acknowledgment, by another Society 
which has been advertising its plans as if they 
were an original scheme. The public has very 
heartily approved a design the uses of which 
are so obvious. On application to The Law 
Property Assurance and Trust Society, they 
grant a policy, by which they guarantee to the 
owners of houses, estates, tithes, mortgages, 


&c., the regular payment of the full amount | 
of their rents and interest on the very day | 


agreed, the Society undertaking the collection 
of such rents and interests and, if desired, 
also, the care and management of their pro- 


| perties, precisely as estate agents do. 


In this manner it will secure a certain 
income to 
The Owners of Houses. 
The Owners of Estates. 
The Owners of Tithe Rent-charges. 
And also 
To Trustees, the regular collection and pay- 
ment of their trust funds. 
To Mortgagees, the regular payment of 
their interest. 
To Mortgagors, the due payment of their 


| surplus rents, after payment of the interest. 


It offers the advantages, of absolute security 
—of a fixed and certain income—of relief from 
all trouble and anxiety, and, in short, it makes 
house property and land quite equal, for all 
the convenience of regularity of payment and 
certainty of income, to an investment in the 
funds. 

And the cost of securing all these benefits is 
very litttle more than the owners, &c. now 


for mere collection! 

And there is the responsibility of a wealthy | 
company, instead of the security of an indi- 
vidual. 

Among the many useful applications of the 
principle of assurance, this is certain'y the 
most useful, and will be most generally and 
eagerly adopted, for it has long been wanted. 

The Prospectus of this Society, among the 
advertisements, will give all necessary infor- 
mation. 





MUSIC. 


Musical and Dramatic Chit Chat, 
SHAKESPEARE's [Henry the Fourth was given at the Burg | 
theatre of Vienna, on the 17th, with gr 
Coriolanus was under rehearsal.——The 
papers speak in high praise of Mdlle. Johanna Wa 
who is engaged for the summer season at the Oper 
serlin, and whose powerful and fresh voice and vocal 
cultivations are commended in the highest term 
Jenny Lind has reached Havana, and, if we may 








Mansfield, Parkyns, and Wm. Hartree, were elected | 


proposed as candidates for the fellowship. The report | 


| citizens. The portrait 






! the last accounts, was alrea ly the heroine of the day. 

Sonnets and serenades were as plentiful as blackberries. 
| ——Lambert Simnel, a new epera, the libretto of which 

is partly by M. Scribe, and the music by Mynheer von 
| der Does, havetbeen favourably received at the Hague. 
—The following is a singular instance of the strictness 
of the Roman censorship. In an opera of Verdi's, recently 
acted, a lover on hearing his mistress singing behind the 
scenes, is made to exclaim, “Oh, che voce angelica !” 
Sut the censors, considering that a pretty girl ought not 
te be compared to an angel, have inserted “ armonica” 
for “ angelica,” a modification which was received with 
hisses by the publi | 





lic, who knew what the original words 
were.——Mdlle. Poinsot has appeared at the Grand 
Opera of Paris (as Rachel), in La Juive (to the Eleazar 
of M. Mairalt), with fair success. She is tall, hand- 












| some, and possesses a dramatic soprano v - The 
Burg Theatre at Vienna lately proposed prizes for the 
two best comedies. The first prize of 200 ducats was 
| given to the celebrated Bauernfeld for a play entitled 
The Pe remptory Order. The second prize of 100 


ducats is to be adjudged by the public in the fi lowing 
way :—The two comedies, The Prize Play, by Mautner. 
and The Love Letter, by Benedix, will be performed 
during six months, and the author whose piece attracts 
the fullest houses will have the reward.—— An Oratorio 
entitled Israel Restored, has been composed by Dr. 
Bexfield ; who is said to desire its production at the 
Norwich Festival——The Dramatic and Musical 


? y " yer) Ar « } + + y -+ ] y a 
Revier mentions among the artists reported as engaged 

















by Mr ley for the coming season,—Mesdames 
Bar Nini and Gazzaniga, Mdlle. Duprez, M. Duprez 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Ferranti and Herr Anders. A 
Mdlle. Alaimo, who is deseril havi ide a great 
sensation in Italy, is announced ; and we are further 
told, that the sister of a celebrated I} ch cantatrice 
may appear towards the close of the season. It will be 
opened by Signor Gardoni ; and Mesdames Sontag and 
‘iorentini are spoken of as on the point luding 
gagements with Mr. Lumley. j 





mm TIDWA 
ART JOURNAL. 
The Gallery of Ilivstrious Americans. Numbers IIl. 
IV., V., and VI. New York: Putnam. 
Tris magnificent work is a worthy tribute from the 
Great Republic to the honour o tinguished 
its are, for the most part, taken 
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from daguerreotypes, by Mr. Brapy, and then enlarged 
and engraved by Mr. D'Avicnon. ‘They are accom- 
panied with Biographical Sketches contributed by Mr. 
C. E. Lester, and an Association of Literary Men. 
The parts before us, which are in tinuation of those 
already noticed, contain, Ist, a Portrait of Mr. WeBsTER, 
a grave, intelligent, but rather heavy face. with a full 
broad and high brow, betokening great power. The 
man is remarkably shown in the countenance: LAVA- 
TER would have rejoiced in such an instance to vindi- 
cate his science. The next we oper that of Mr. 
CLAY—an extraordinary head, full of tellect, but 
very plain, and in expressiot i 
lips and pale, hollow cheeks ind te a dei 
S€ ts: ea} ) Y 
fo peculiarly En 
pect. Not sowith No. 4, ¢ | FREMONT. 
He is thoroughly Americar very type of the States 
Among the tourists on the Cont it you may meet a 
dozen such in a month harp, bustling, confident and 
pushing. Lastly, Mr. S. Wricur, acain, has more of 
the English type—a full-faced, amiabl king man, 
with a broad forehead, showing a « ipacious brain, perhaps 
not easily moved, but, wher ised j f action , 
| irresistible in its might. There is a thougktfulness in 
lis eyes that indicates a ma 
These portraits are sufficiently large t framed— 
bel - it al I ) 7 \ od, 
and the accompanying memoirs are « fully compiled, 
pleasantly written, an 1, what is still more important, 
1uthentic 
The Art J al for } j I of 
the Vernon Gallery—Bricas’ miards and Peruvians 
and Wanp's De Tabley Park, the latter } fur more 
pleasing as an engraving than as a paintir 3 
Monument to Mrs. THompson is the subject of a third 
engraving. But the woodcuts are more numerou d, 
if possible, more beautiful than ever. The se ] 
article on the Works of the G t Masters presents us 
with copies of two of Rempraxpt’s finest pro tions, 
and three of Kaur’s, with memoirs of tl ters. 
Mr. Wricut's paper on “ the Domestic Manners of the 
English” is illustrated with a great wu f curious 
woodcuts from the old Manuscripts. “ T! ; $ 
of Various Epochs” is another i ed 
essay in progress in The Art Jou ] to : 
of these, > large Ex pi ~ Germa 
Artists, in th art” style, which, fess, is to 
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ns more correct than pleasing. Of course every kind of | few days ago under the hammer of Messrs. Sotheby and | description of the existing game of “hop scote h,” 
ntel , artists | Wilkinson, and realized good prices. The trustees of | which she was interrupted in the moment of victory, is 
is to be found in t periodical, which is one of the | the British Museum, Lord Cadogan and Lord Londes- | exquisitely natural. Her two guardians, rough hides, 
wonders of our tim borough, contended for and secured many of the choice | but kind hearts, are admirably performed by 3UCK- 
—— | articles. Lot 83, an elegantly-shaped Roman Lamp, | StoNE and Howe. A young carpenter, who first 
ART. eleven inches long, with christian monogram between instils notions of self-pride and shows the Good Sor 

rs -_ and Omega, was bought for Lord | Nothing that she may make herself good for something. 
sboroug - 162 5s. Lot 111. a bust of Diana, | and—comb her hair—is the Deus ex machina of the 
of beautiful character, with the eyes of silver, was piece, and well played by Mr. PArsELLE. There is an 








e relating to the rress of art and ¢ 

















val of st I - 

eres , ye secured by the same nobleman for 9/. 15s. Lot 134, a | honest roughness pervading every character, and the 
U A . 7 . P - ° > . ° ° } 

~ rn de missal on vellum, with fifteen miniatures of Flemish | dresses are admirably suited to the class they ar 

ciou t ( n I work of the 15th century, sold for 197. 10s. Lot 39, | intended to describe. How seldom do we see a good 

Hell. 1 wt already brought out is very much mu- | an ancient Silver Cross (found in the Abbey of Kilmal- | working-man’s dress on the stage; how seldom in plays 


tated bnt it is ok t the rest is in a better con- | loch, county of Limerick), brought 51. 12s. 6d. | purporting to depict the manners and customs of th, 
: mnmiseion of Narbonne ie present re do oe actors and actresses dressed like 
anauven fir seesecvine 40 the chose « | ordinary human beings. 
; a x mitnaeie ls soe es DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. Presented at Court. a Drama in two acts, was 
nin " oy : THE THEATRES. produced on Thursday the 6th, and met with de- 
: served success. The plot is taken from an incident 
in a recent French novel, of which the celebrated 
Madame pe Barry is the heroine; the court of Louis 
XV. the scene. Our author has, however, transferred 
it to the court of CHARLEs the Second of England. A 
rich and beautiful city heiress has monopolised the at. 
tentions of all the wits and gallants of that “ merry 








THE greatest actor of our day has bidden farewell 
Talk of the ne Studios. to the sta " which for many years he has been the 

ornament and support; and — really felt and freely 
hed, have been called forth by him for the last time, 
pate g hi at the death of the old king and his child. Mr. 
member of the Royal Academy of Arts at Stockholm. | MAcrEApy’s theatrical life has closed with his Lear, 





Mr. Macuser, R.A. has received his dip] 


nt, the document 1s styled, creatin 














ny t by Mr.B es, h was finally adopted | in my mind, the greatest of his SHAKESPFRIAN vile sina ak dail : ea ; : 
as the { € eatin 1only second to his-Verguaien, of ali:the | reign, and is anxious to be presi nted at court. Phe 
occupir a an Ff Pe eprennig oe perform. Slit ied court beauties, headed by Lady Castlemaine, enter 
lery in Ma rough H iis merit as “ws actor,—that has ier seen | mae. ~_ prety ny % ante the Mercer's 
Berlin | ist fi ippreciated by thousands during his last | Daughter :from showing her tage - Whitehall. They 
lion for the London ex] at the Haymarket, and for many years | call the Earl of Rochester oe their —o and py 
exhibit; f be aon Thenieen team dhe Selo srylebone his machinations the fair citizen is deprived of court 
, T-2 , . There can be but one opinion on the dress, F rench hairdresser, carriage, and last and most 
. A ( an have lost the greatest actor of the day, important of all, her Chaperone. It is impossible for 
n ha , : he eveabent’ acter Mak the bent setae: her to appear at court without each an 1 every of these 
a ig he infant J i me lonbtless, deli diiaaiialiuetanr a important artic les. Che plot is met by str and 

—A 1 why?—because he made his company counterplot. Mr. Buckstong as Chape 





Lady Trumpington’s court costume, carriage, Frencl 
perruquier, and her own proper court dress, are 





ehearsal. It was not enough for him that the | 

















































i at he Queer l f a new piece should be a mere dress re- Ages: : : ; : 

: P G rustic te < mye gained in time for the drawing-room. Mistress Anne 
cha I l _ oar i 1 GO 1t S80, sIr, when we are before the Fr bli } ae ° ee 7 VF Sees 

: i : ? : anaesaanudndn aiken Mae ranklin, the city heiress, is played by Miss REyNoLDs 
i 1 upita 1 t e,” would never go dow Mr Macr tis. ¢ : . . 7 

Hh a 4 t - ¢ , See The T, t Acis | Mt her accustomed ladylike and, graceful style. The 
l€ \ ( con l € € -and it was done. ue empest, ACis a 
point ds al PR yee Ve se i “aie” character of the Earl of Rochester, so often degenerated 
te e into ¢ ( i facbeth, an nany other piays prounces . 
eRe a9% NNN fran Veneto NS ee prea sea ak Drury L | ~ witt of into a swaggering bully, falls into eood hands. Mr. 
sur 5 1as en provision ened luring his inagement o rur ane, be itness | ¢ ms +: al z 
for ¢} ; ; } r] Ae ‘ee it f his ideas. t reer eee” DAVENPORT has taken pains to delineate one of the 

é 1 t vork.- co ee for | the magnitude and taste of his ideas, too grand indeed . s road 

re te ~ | greatest wits and scholars of his day, and to render 
erect 1 me nent to the memory of the late Lord | for su s: they failed, and Drury tes was left to Rochest lished 4] “a “oer 

¢ | chester ¢& ) 2, Nn ams swell is a bertine 
Jeffrey, have commissioned Mr. John Stell, R.S.A. to | dogs and horses, till resened, though at his cost, by Mr. | ayo cee eee “Gh wcll tact. we eae dena 
‘ “. ie minor parts are all well cast, we have dear old 
execute a full length irble statue of the late distine | ANDERso> Mr MA \CREADY will take his benefit on gs ecclie ai agte ha 5 gigares i aa ER cass 
} ie ee , : . hall | ¢} e+] eee } beth, | cantar | SOSIp I eEpys, proud of his new perriwig, Tom 
e pla i the 2¢ wry facbeth, and in that character ron) , ° > > : 

‘¥ P t C Gates 17 1: ‘ Hin stnattncl ell Killegrew, Etheredge, Sidney, &c. &c. But I must 
Hon xevyer and Guterbecke | address his farewel -ver—to the theatrical world. : ; “ : ‘ : : 

; —— ‘geome ts theatrical ~| protest against Mr. SeLBy’s Marquis; it cannot be 

AY ( to Berlin from a ten years’ tour I must v turn t general theatrical news of a ; ; 
et 1 ; ad ar ey edie Reet fckntate. RCRA i akg ered acer ml necessary to make every French petit mditre ai 
tuI iL i i i ° iD I rings 1s tne ia nt. BA St or our readers W1 remember ° 9 Is a " “ 
mene ; Italy. S ; Steal <_ siete we laugh at the Englishman the Frencl 
Ortiollos ft { t from france, uly, Sicily, | t t transparent wheel, revolving centre, two sa ’ 

; ! S | s it ] h: rict ] be es ANIA 2. four itn owetates , | Stage, and we do not consider il they have quit 
iret . ur 1e la las a rich | smal right and left, a few dingy iries, ¢ : - 
vat +1 at T , Teal ERNE ae . 1 the | 28 much reason to laugh at us, when they see a 
vari ‘ 1 the same re S red fire obscuring everything med the . s ‘ 4 = $ 

; : sok a lati ea French Marquis of the reign of - Crand Monarque 
Nave Ss 10 pre l nouement of a antomime or suriesque ‘ e 1 
ee M . ] ne 1 ¢ al ‘fully chan red for th e } tter 2 Ww. played by Mr. SELBY. The firs cene ol the play, 
bust Cir | P I . a era: ‘ apt blic wh ae ld} ‘pages »nting the “ a usealed withheaer ind fashic 

us ¢ r wobert part Vhic J STRIS had sbown the public at could be 
about t h | ibseription. It is about v of stage effect poset vs the old Olympic; is a very gay sight ; ‘ 

er ; ae 4) “he eae, ater ian | On Mon lay, Black-eyed Susan was revived, with M 

es l j] 1 S 0 106d rou 1 he larger and more yracticapbie stage oT | ” hs, y ° al ° 
po t Ii] f os egg J A. ica cada si DAVENPORT and Miss A. VininG, in the principal 

I i erally steen l e Dest eness tT ) I , carries the aim for the elegance an¢ . . . 

‘ sell on Bi 1 , ; 2 ae Takine into | Pat's: Every one knows Black-eyed Susan, one ot 
cea he liken is eli preserved, anda as Ss] I ae her scenery and eitects, aking ito . - . + ‘ ‘ 

e Pa ae : sneak alee te Wie: Oe : rn, engi we = :ngieaailies. aa the best of our Nautical Dramas. The British Tar 

work ut, the bust does great credit to Mr. Gray, | consideration, t , the vast ¢ se attending the . i . 

sate : ke , ‘ : epee ees: with his clap-trap and his hornpipe, was never kno\ 
artist of considerabl ( pr t f Burlesque and Pantomime, we must not =“ AH , so : 

( , lof] : ends th nagers, having put th to fail. The William of Mr. DAVENPORT is a manly 

ra S mur 1 ( k Se ! ends the managers, having put them . ’ 
have revived ap tiong since started of erect- t stage, seem inclined to » Keep them there, as long ane Pn telligent performance. 1: ‘7 
: arene : : “ : The Handsome Husband and King Charming ha 
an ¢ stria atue to William the Conqueror, by | as they w w; and if we may judge by the crowded ' : ; . 
/ : ee : : oo. : ; t] ae > will (with : been played nearly every night at the Lyceum. I 
nea 1Ds be opened throughout all | aud that come them, e rill (with one o 7 a . : ~ ’ 

; i ‘Bs s 5 : ery : vi ees 1ot think the last scene of the burlesque as ant 
Norma . I iment is to be composed of the | two exceptions) retain their places on the bills for some | ay? are ee, “- 

’ " , - ay an . : sil ‘ as 1e denouement e island of Jewels, bi 
colossal equestrian stat 1 bronze of the illustrious | time to come. Magnificent scenery, however, is not the | © pa aie py atl Sa ‘ 
se tg caida ds aha ieldcidladt Mibieees aaah she: dled enmnamee ie dea anand: Sian piece far more gorgeous. The cost of producing A 
UKE a! pedesti ot ho I Hi- only t cessar or the success of a holds 1ece, ‘ ° . . 

a ; eo * fs . ‘x | Th f the R : f the R : t ti Charming is said to have been 1200/. 
tecture, i vit sures representing the si e utte { re of the Aomance o he Rose a 1e@ | GOK Xe 9 ae as a ; ee 
lukes of t : t provice——A letter from Rom: Lyceum last autumn, was a useful lesson to the | y, a BT) o ee i ee ase ~ 
. i ou Like i e Lemplar, an enry the ourth, 
state thata f that city, named Campani, | management of our theatres that the public ear must , ‘ Ks p . (thank igs 
) e : M 1 the stock neces, ne antomime (thanks to it 
has late | ssor of a picture of Michael | be charmed as well as the public eye dazzled. a 
: ‘ FLEXMORE) remains as attractive as ever. 
Ang { 1 sale in London, he nagement of Drury LANE have, I think, very | et ae , 
. ' ++ t ali AE PAE AR ATION Se A new Drama in five acts by Dion Bourcicavtt, 
apa ha S it port- wisely dr ped their Fantonw e yas never suecesstul. =" ° . °» 
nee ’ : aE -— bane : is in active preparation at the O_ympic. I will ¢ 
r rt \ a ( 4, W rq seara, | A short sical piece, ¢ illed The Cadi's Daughter, was j , - ye 
1 a Ga , ‘een SNS you all particulars of it in my next 
( s \ " rated by the great | produced with great success. The music is light and | ” Me. J W I , I 
; : i : : : : | se m happy to say, has 
paint f his poems keness he de- | lively and sung by Miss NELSON with taste and spirit.| , ° eae ee es oe eee oO ay ; ‘ : 
; Me . that t] T) nie y x } to the presen t taste from th far recovered from his severe illness as to be about t 
i V iat this he | > Bye apted to the pres ste fror e | 
SHUT ae appear at the Haymarket shortly. 
might be the picture alluded to, submitted it tothe Pon- | text of Beaumont and FLeTcneR, will never, I think, | #P! the Haymarket sl ’ 





St 2 en taken, and will ope 
The Old Love|. 1%? STRAND Theatre has been taken, an 1 oj 
| in April 





tifical Academy of the Fine Arts at Rome, which has | become a favourite. But their new pl: 























una ( and the New, I hope, make up for all failures. It I aoe dacs = 
Anex I is not a plav to be adel by seeing once or even twice: | must now close my Theatrie: swe 
( va it has no brillianey of plot, no great effects or incidents, se 
Mu ee! but the cl s and elegance of the writing, the easy | Her Magesty’s THEATRE.—A programme of the 
L flowing d cue, and the careful manner in which it | arrangements for the ensuing season hia just appeared 
I has beer 1, entitle The Old Love and the New to | The following are its most remarkabl tures :—-T] 
t] tl the praise and support of all pl ve ers. theatre is to open early in March n Itali 
suffe But t] I'wo new pieces were produced at the HAymMARrkKET | Version of AUBER’s opera of Gustarius, in which Madan 
the twenty-t s of his reign he spent onl; last week, 1 ne a farce by BucKsToNE, entitled | FroreNtrN1 (who made so favourable an impressi¢ 
11,000,000 en; that is, some 2,000,000 dollars, or | Good for Nothing, the other a Drama in two acts, by | the end of last season), Mdlle. Fetter, and Sig 
3,000,000 s of art. It was thus divided: | SrerLING Covnt led Presented at Court. The} CALzoLArt will appear. Mdlle. CarnoLine DuPRrez 
| S907 7¢ len; sculy Good for Nothé ‘ its first appearance on Tuesday will appear the first week in April, and Madame SON- 
1 Af ‘| ss 333 the 4th: ently successful. The plot is a mere | TAG in mediately after Easter. The con pany wi 
655,672, 1 et ceteras, 753,150. > famous a il- | nothing, ot attempt to describe it. The | include our old favourites, Parop1, GivitANt, Iba 





“ea P ; 
halla cost 2,162,942; the royal palace, &e., 2,157,428. | acting of Mrs. Frrzw1tiiaM, inthe character of the Good | Berrranp, GARDONI, Sts REEVES, Covetti, LaB- 
1 othing Nan, is splendid: a more perfect picture of | LAcHE, and likewise ALBONI, with who an ¢ 





works of art, | for N ngace- 


ction of antiquities and 





the property of the Rev. Dr. Neligan of Cork, passed a | good-hearted neglected wildness cannot be imagined; her | ment has been made for a limited number of nights 
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. : * +41 - 
° : PEF rey: or » ners of a short time er He ex tl rms | Seymour’s Mornings with the Jesuits. Fourth edition. : 
in Besides Malle. DurreEz, several other performers of gon R -~ gp di eget ae oe . 
was" fame. hitherto unknown in England ar of his wife, the sister of M. rd, th rated st. | Fox M ir. vo. cloth. rhird ed t 
continental Enea eile: . “ds aatlee He was in the seventy-seco oe year of his age. [ Poems and Ball of Schill Trans 1 by Sir I 
es, announced; particularly Madame B ARBIERI NINI, Bulwer Lytton, Bart. A new edition in 1 v 











nor FERRANTI, Notes on North America, Agricultural, Economical,and Social. 


K- Mdlle. ALAYMO, ‘Signor Scortt, a Aomacens, hacen 
mong the PUBLISHERS CIRCULAR L vay eed ce dhol 


rst Signor SCAPINI, ¢ nd Signor CASANOVA. AX to a Candid Inquirer on Animal Magnetism. By 
or new works to be produced in the course of the season Professor Gregory, of Edinburgh. 12mo. 


ig, are—a grand opera by THALBERG, the libretto by List of Ne W Books, ‘ eomphey strane =. Prof sor De Margen. oie 
} . r AUBER. 1 ae osine’ yressly = Rae i . $ 3 . irdner on Steé é Steam Navigatio1 ew edit. 12mo 
he ScRIBE; an opera by AUBER, low composing expt “ MUSIC, ENGRAVINGS, AND WORKS OF ART, 
an for Mdlle. ALBONI; a new opera by MEYERBEER; and ee - - 
he a posthumous work of Donizetti. La Tempesta will Published between Jan, 14, and Feb. 14, 1851. & DWV E Rr Is E va ENTS. 
ire be re-produced early in the season, with Cartorra | [N.B. The fe Nowing list is obtained from the returns o he : 
od Grist in the character Ariel. The ballet promises ~ ao ee eee ee ee HEALTH WHERE ’T1S SOUGHT! / 
rs mae Among Rjrvossner Grist, AMALIA : : TCULTUR : sie ' 7 > - 
y Ane ees AGRICULTURE. . | OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—CURE OF | 
. Ferraris, Marre TaGiiont, CAnoutna Rosati, | phe Book of the Farm. By Henry Stephens, F.R.S.E. 2vols \ DISORDERED LIVER AND STOMACH, WHEN 
Kt Petir Srerman, Paci TAG LIONI, GOssELIN, and royal Syo., 3s. halt bound. Second editic IN A MOST HOPELESS STATI 

CHARLES; with a French, Spanish, Hungarian, Italian, ART. Extract of a Letter from Mr. Matthew Harvey, of Chapel 
as and English corps de ballet The libretto of a “ new Outline Sketches of Old Buildings in Bruges. Small folio Hall, Airdrie, Scotland, dated the 15th of January, 1850. 
ral ball 4 he "ae gee early in the 2a 1(s. 6d. boards. To Professor HoLLoway. 
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} : *rineciples of Col r applies t ecorative *t y ( 3 : 611. 1 . _— 
nt on, has been supple y M. pe . GEORGES 1s to I — of ( 10ur ne plied to .~ oratiy r: By G.I Srr,—Your valuable Pills have been the means, with God’s 
1 f Moore, teacher of Drawing l niversity lege. Feay “ ee st 2 » to a state of perfect health r 
ed include the whole av “on ible ae of the | ey 9e fd ” blessing, of restoring me to a r pe f health, and a 
; : . ; a time when I thought I was on the 


ik of the grave, I 





every effect to its production, an BIOGRAPHY. 











IS ment, and to | had consulted several eminent doctors, who, after doing 

ed engagement has been effected with Mdlle. Montt, the | Hook’s Biogr iphy. Vol. VII. 12mo., cloth, 6s what they could for me, stated that they I red j : 

A greatest dramati mime of Italy. Mr. BALFE, as BOTANY as hopeless. I ought to say that I had be ; 

t ll t : f tl music and conduct 1 Liver and Stomach complaint of $ 

se he sretofore, will be director of the music an Beh ductor The Mahogany 7 ts Botanical Charact { Sv Sey | dy the last two years got so mu ? 

’ of the orchestra. The chorus, under the direction vith plates la map " red my condition as hopeless : 

he Herr GANz, will be paren grange by reinforcement CLASSICS cot a box of your Pills, which s ; 

ter from Germany. It is stated that the subscription will | 4; of Sophocles, with English Not Edited by Arnold, | S¢vering in their use for some weeks i 
F hs . } se" cesnage Pa : y Arnold. | night and m iw yé Ointm eI : est and 

rs consist of the same number of nights as last season: 12mo., cloth, 3s stomach, and right side. I bh . Paper - 

ey that the theatre has been thoroughly renovated; and | 5 * napa ind Tristia of Ovid. By Professor | completely cured, and to the astonishment of myself and 

id . LANs sverv bodv ho } © im 

by that artists are now employed on the decorat $ : every body who Knows ime. 


EDUCATION Signed) MATTHEW HARVEY. 


K.) First Greek Book. 121 cloth, 3s | CURE OF A CASE OF WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY 
OF FOUR YEARS’ STANDING 


urt RoyaAL PoLyrecunic INstirution.—The lecture 
Ist by Dr. Bacrorrner, and Mr. Perrer on Electricity | Arnold's (Be 


Second e¢ 










































f. _. eee ntinue to draw crowded audiencé ‘On . , = 7 ; 
Hip 1 he - mes tine eo Grew ct ue led audien Arnold’s (Rev. T. K.) Cornelius Nepos. PartI. 1 yt Extract 1 Leter 1 Mr. W S Tit? 
Se Ihe dissolving views, now exhibiting, ippear t is. Third edition. ; aaa aienalt Oiled ited . $49 é 
. . } . F ook of Pl Ty noamoetry. 19mo.. de 6d ’ . . aot ’ . : 
» great satisfaction to the visitors. They cor I 2 one ng’ s I e B Sag cepa! re on ssor H : 
P 4) £ 4] __ . ate } Boardman’s Arithme 12mo. 2s. 6d, N 
yr of the palaces of the Eure pean sovereigns, and I — g st t 
‘ 1 I ‘TION . a) 
are hie hly » to the talents of the : st. M FICTION. ha new what it was to 4 i y £ 
re- RoBerts is sti en 1 in delive re Sir P Het ngton An OF ) 1 from extre weakness and r is 
eg aae Wal ; ee acct ’ r Library head giddiness, and s f t 
as eS wae assiste are 3 vols with a great d t I ha 
DS by Miss B. Youna, R. A. of nF allads tra nen. By Lord B 3 not ld 1 lica 
he the national { e of t B s | Rookwood: a Romance By W Har n A th ! yme wh ‘ ve 
: F< 8 boards f nf , th i ‘ 
ed to the present t y t s¢ tific . : I . = A ake ! a 
: P SCrTTLANEOTTS complaint beyor y 
fr. d posits here, is a curious clo ( truct I MISCELLANE( disordered state of the stomach and liver, making 
he which is explained in the th ablis! Aus sia and Prison D ne. By Henry M le. nplicated that nothing could be d f 
c ment. It has the appearance ind like all | Te Jour f Design Manufactures. Vol. IV. & being unusually ill, and in a dejected state, I s 
are ie , th, 1S. 0a. idvertised, and resolved to give t t f 
he magical delusions is € asily compt 1, and was in tes 1Q . VoLII. |] tt +] ¢ ; ; I : 
id troduced by Sir GEORGE CAYLEY, Bart., the President | The Ge tric Beauties of the Human | n to | I : 
: : ‘<a Ee ; gia ible to Architecture and th i I ‘ ry 0 say, they 
of and a hand, yet this instrument chronicles tin D. R. Kay, F.R.S.E. Royal 4to. 12. | WILLIAM SMITH 
aan toly 
tac PERIODICALS AND SERIALS " 
} 1d at ¢ ea ,P Prof Hos 4 
Vernon Gallery. Part XVII.. elephant 4to.. 3s Part Sold a ie establishme nt of | r Hotioway, 244, 
“ ur Temple Bar), Londor respectable 





in Medicines ighout t vilizec 
ig prices lad., 2s d., As i, 


ind 33s. each Box. 
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DEATHS. The Book ¢ f British Poe et ry, Ancient M 
























































































D —Or 9 of January, at his residenc tl ; ms an Ss brit teking the larger sizes 
AUDUBON. ( f Jar y, ath 1 phe G. Gilf ila a A : anna } teki i 
i banks of t Hudson river, in 15 5Sth-street, John Ja I Vi rR te; ; yt ) | alee eee . necnaas 
o? aantane th deserve s ‘ A 4 no veall Py ervo na ¢ er re ns y 7 , > > rs a 
Audubon, the 1 sare renowned naturalist. He Ste ee QIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 
sided te tics Sc se tape oie . - h MAGNESIA. Prepared ur the imm 
leaving a name distinguished among the scientif n RELIGION. i 
the Inventor, and established for n¢ rty years by the 
every nation, a name earned by a steady perseverance —_ i (Cee. tv , ; med eke ( : 
; l g 40 rofession, for removir | Indiges 
the beautifui field of ornithology, the « wi ‘ th 9 . . . a 
“9 ery ws ds fay 1 ste. judg nent nd a en Ove { Le oe “aay At 7 storing Appeties, pres t 
deman incy, taste, judgment, and a general loy an’s (Rev. R. W.) Vindicatior ( { : ail «cat sie Cans Says Srages 
; F nature. ? ae ‘OP ’ ; Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d easy medy for Sea si i ft - 
\ CoavekeLL.—] tly, at Paris, M. Chat es Coquerell, w Slade’s (Rev. J.) Prayers for Sick. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. Sixth | incident to childhood it is 1a 
known and I the scientific circles of that r editior Th .~ ae Cai } > f Dr. M 
oP rg sont ae “yy eager aoe ‘ ALUION Johnson states, in his V N lrray s 
tropolis. M. Coquerell long reported the proceedings of | gmith’s (Rev. J. B.) The Church of V Feap. 8vo “ Pellucid Solution Magy This ve 
the Aca v of Sciences for the Courrier Francais; a re 
hor, 1 f various works in general literatut pine gant pre = we De some 
; the auth besides, of various works in general literatu Wordswe s (Rev. C.) Cate ( vn & , 6d an aperie t-acid 3 @ 
E, He wrote a “ History of English Literature ;” *‘ Caritéa Second edition d ty ti ‘ 
: . i 1 cic 5 4 
an Essay on a complet te Spiritualist Philosophy ;” and | yorke’s (Hon. and Rev. G. M.) I ee ——— ; 
“a ict ‘ ft ¢ 1¢ « the s ( ( > 
‘ History of the Churches of th D ert, f | ind and Rome. 42mo. clo 3. Sir P p Crampto t « 
Protestant Charehes f France from the Revoca of te | Popery: British and Foreig By W Sa Land Magnesia is a verv val : M [ 
Edict of Nantes to the Reign of Louis the Sixteenth Rvo. sewed, ls. 6d May ‘it t } 
eae Lately, at Paris, M. Dorvo, stated to be the father | p, at Musings on the Psalms. ' 5 - ~ 
7 . Pp sagen ae ‘ . usin nt un ’ I. 02 i Y has bee hert« pa 
of the dramatic writers of France. The existence of Phe \ nd Saint James’s. I sL 8 ly, Master of the Ly Hospital, 1 
man had lor itlived his renown as a writer. . the Fluid Ma | ’ 
{ ion ( siders > Fluid gnesia of S 
i Haynrs.—On the + f January, James Hayne p ; tention ihe] we ¢ n. 181 : : _ i Satin ‘ ; 
y Oo i. , yy h 1iuabie and Cor I 
was the author f ** Mary Stuart,” and several other trage- ) th 1 Meher echo oma but m t rhy 
tie nd ems of creat rit mone other fe , - ee s " : ; c1dit if st ach, Dut mort cu i y eg- 
eee ee DO ee ee oS Students’ The gical Manu By the! G H. Pre » | nancy, febrile complaints, infanti eases i-sicknes 
1 ‘Ruthven,” and had been for many year Sue. 7a. Gd. cloth salir . ohh . 
1don press ved 64. . VO. 16. OG. ¢ 1. ., Dr. 8. B. Labatt, Richar d Carmic! ur kK Esqrs 
ba np > Primitive O s. By the Rev. R. I S. ip. 3s. 6d surgeons, of Dublin, “ consider the <hibition of Magnesia 
r, th of January, at Hillingdon, Annie, th loth es 7 SS at =i 
{ Mr. Mark Lemon. ‘ TOPOGRAPHY. < eal " 
Ist of February, at her residence, 24, P Wal : ¢ ¢ d 
’ neal url es Dp. roy 12 to ¢ hos is 4 { 
‘ian Woolstoncraft, widow of the late | Touristin Wales, Sup. royal 8vo., 12 Nie . » teawit 99 
Percy Byss iw ved 53 gout, gravel, and heartburn. 
24 lle cages : ee | Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. I it, and Mess 
t SMITH.—Last week, at Gt tildford, where he had resided since Guthrie. and Hexbert Mas ry paid P 
2 from Homert ir. Pye Smit » has lived Tash : anaes es ot bye Bro : eS ied 
his remos am i es. Seles Works in the Press Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, as being infinitely more saf 
to rec nchs o enjoy, the testimon I ed - mvenient than the solid, and free from the danger attend- 
him ne his friends, brethren, and pupils. The main pur- ; ~ . 
I f ‘ re s ¢ y ing the « stant use oI s« da ( nota 
port of that demonstration has, however, been fulfilled, : ‘ Drs. Evory, Kennedy, Beatty. B f the Rif 
A . ry; ennedy, Be y, Bur > fle ] 
since it was intended less as a means of rendering i : Comi ity inspector of hospit ‘ H 
“ “types . m ; . . mins, da t 8 to nos] Ss eon Hay 
days of the eminent recipient comfortable, than of erecting he Eve of the Deluge. A Tale. ! t I 1. and Rev. H Dublin, hav I lette 7 ey oe - 
. =. - . l, € given let Ts ti Sar eT > 
an appropriate monument to his memory after he should W. Villiers. Post 8vc p r ee teen t . 
1 | , } , > IT I umphre ivy testified that this S tion forme 
be removed fro mong us, by the foundation of seg on Hints to Builders, Buyers, and Renters of Houses By S Int ( mtd ns with ‘ ‘ 
solu p itions ric ac I ses of it 
Scholarships bear ng his revered name. We do not learn I hitect and g1 + = by counteractir ¥ ¢ ~ 
that our la d friend was the sublect of disease in any Phi 1is Hom«¢ 1uatio M 8 when other alkalies, and even Mag tself, fatlad 
active form, but are led to infer, that the powers of nature \ samart r Li With t Acidulated Syrup the I an ; 
yielded to a gradual decay. The present is not the mo- | A New Work by ry Howitt ir I : ) Ber dey * rink he Flu Mag n 
ment for ttempting a eulogy of his character, or an rhe New Edition of the London Catalogue of Books published P : = p “ : : I M f 
: hys ins will ple spe ir I I 7 
estimate of his distinguished attainments and labours ; 1 Great Britain from 1816 to 1851. . rintior og void tl { 
ind we will, therefore, not affect to determine whether, in Che Pastors in the Wilderness: a History of the Huguenots it aa , , 
ta) | , subs ns. 
his literary productions, in the ministers whom he tramed By a Lutheran Divine. 2 vols. Gold hv ¢} le consignee. Mr. B r 5 
for their sacred functions, or in the spotless reputatior Ferniey Manor. By Mrs. Mackenzie Dar } 3. W tor by all wi I t 
which th h a long public life, he preserved, he has left | Supernatural Illusions. Printed form with the Nig , ay eel erge tage: Be cig 
: : z 1 T I throughou I sh km > 
the richer to his family, the Church, and t w I » f Nature, by Mrs. ( 2 Vols bott 28 ss. Gd 5g. ( . l ) 
i Spontrny.—On the 24th of January, at Majolati, near Ancona The Anstrian Empire durir I ary ¢ ne apapg . . . 
yA where he had gone to pass the winter, in the hope of re- By William Peake, Esq The Aci lulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 
establishing his health, Spontini, the celebrated composer, | The Age of Peter the Great. By Ivan Golovin. 1 vol. N.B. “Be sure to ask for “ Sir ~~ s Murray’s Prepar 
author of ne Vestale,” and ‘ Fe rnand Cortez. oa a Certainty Unattainable in the Romish Communion. By the | tion,” and to see that his name is stamped on each label 
- lesirous of : divine service, in spite of thes rity Rev. M. H. Seymour. green ink, as follows :—“ James Mu , Physici in to th 





-S of the seaso1 be pink cold on le aving the church, w hich in | Seymour’s Pilgrimage to Rome. Fourth edition. | Lord Lieutenant.” 
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TATIONAL LOAN FUND, LIFE, 
and EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
26, Cornhill, London. 
DrmeEcTorRs. 
+* T. Lamie Murray, Esq., Chairman 

*W. A. B. Bennett, Esq. +*John Rawson, Esq. 
*Hugh Croft, Esq. *John Shaw, Esq. 
+Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., +*Edmond S. Symes, Esq. 
*Ralph Gough, Esq. +*Clement Tabor, Esq. 

*M. C. Maher, Esq +Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
*John Moss, Esq. +*Augustus Vigne, Esq. 


+ National Loan Fund Life Assurance 


* Equitable Fire. 
+* Both offices. 


Society. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE OFFICE. Capital £500,000 
NEW LIFE TABLES. 

On the Withdrawal Table the Assured is entitled, by simple 
endorsement, to receive an immediate advance of one-half | 
the amount of the paid annua! Premiums, without security | 
yr deposit of the policy ;—or Half-Premium for the whole | 
continuance of life. On surrender one-half of the Annual | 
Payments will be returned. 

Assignments registercd. 

No Entrance Fee. 

The present annual income of the Society frem Premiums 
is £63,000 ; the amount covered by the Policies of the Society 


HE FIRST HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND that should be placed in the hands of a Child. 
By Miss CORNER. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, sides and back. 
Twenty-four pages of Plates. 
Published on January 13, 


Miss CORNER’S Accurate HISTORY 
of GREECE; from accepted Modern English and Foreign 
Anthorites ¢ such as Grote, Thirlwall, Smith’s Antiquities, 
&c. &c.—Questions will be attached to each chapter, and the 
plan and style adopted which has met with so much success 
in her History of Rome. Thus forming the twelfth and con- 
cluding volume of CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, 
for Schools and Family Reading. Each History complete in 
itself.—The whole forming a perfect History of Europe, com- 
mencing at the earliest periods and continued down to the 
present time, universally acknowledged by the Press asa 
real acquisition to educational literature. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
and WALES; with five plates, map, and Chronological Table, 
3s. 6d. bound; or with the Questions, 4s. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND; 
with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the Questions 
attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 





is £1,781,580; and the reserved profit, applicable to future 
bonus to the assured, amounts to £82,454 5s. 6d. At the last 
annual investigation, reported in May, 1850, the bonuses 
declared to the assured were, the option of a return of [5 per 
cent. on their premiums in cash, or a reversionary addition 
to the original sum assured by each policy varying from 20 
to 65 per cent 
EQUITABLE FIRE OFFICE. Capital £500,000 
(Incorporated under 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 110.) 

The Equitable } Office will, by a constant analysis of its 
ywn experience, from. time to time, adopt such rates of 
premium as the nature of the risk may justify, and wili 
lecline to enter into arrangements as regards tariffs with 
ther offices. 

An annual investigation will be made into each class of 
risk, and a return of one moiety, or fifty per cent. of the nett 
excess will be made to all classes of Insurers whose policies 
have been in force for three years. 

Insurances against by Fire effected 
description of property at moderate rates. 

Farming Stock insured at 3s. per cent., without the 
Average Clause. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained on 
polication at the office, or to any of its Agents. 

W. 8S. B. WOOLHOUSE, Actuary. 





Loss upon every 





INSTANT RELIEF FROM PAIN! 
L’S MESMERIC DROPS are 
lared by all who have proved their efficacy to be 
In | 


(FAL 


the greatest blessing ever conferred upon the afflicted. 






the short space of half an hour, they insure perfect freedom | 
from pain cither of body or mind; the most excruciating 
torments being subdued as perfectly as in a mesmeric sleep. 
In small 0 they soothe irritability of the nerves, and 
produce tranquillity unattainable by any other 
known phy t. The Mesmeric Drops do not contain 
Opium 1 and although from its effects, the active 
ingredien hnically termed a narcotic, its exhibi- 

i uttended with any of the ill effects which arise 





f the narcotic drugs hitherto known. In many 
rf st distressing and dangerous maladies, allaying 
pain and tranquillizing the sufferer is the granddesideratum 
for effecting a cure, and in cases of a less urgent character, 
the happiest effects often follow the administration of remedies 
which soothe the nerves and allay irritability. In all such 


from the 


cases the 


| SARGEANT; after 


with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table, 2s. 6d. ; 
or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE; 
with three Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. ; or, with the 
Questions attached, 3s. bound. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL; with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound ; 
or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, from 
accepted English and Foreign authorities, as Macpherson’s 
Annals of Commerce, Keightley’s Roman History, Smith's 
and Adams’s Greek and Roman Antiquities; Dr. Arnold, 
Neibuhr, &c. With Questions to each Chapter, a Chronolo 
gical Table, and a Map of the Roman Empire ; 3s. 6d. bound 
in cloth, lettered. 

A detailed Prospectus of the Twelve Histories, by Miss 
CORNER, may be had for distribution, free, on application. 
with illustrations, price ls. sewed, or 1s. 6d. 
1, the sixth edition, enlarged, of 


GRAMMAR. By 


Just published, 
bounc 


PLAY 
Also, at the same price, with Map, 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY 
ENGLAND. 


The Miss 


CORNER. 
of 


APA and MAMMA’S EASY LES- 

SONS in GEOGRAPHY. With numerous illustrations, 

price ls. paper cover, and ls. 6d. clothh By ANNA MARIA 

the same style and manner as Miss 
Corner’s Play Grammar. 

CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; an easy Catechism of the most 
useful information, Is. 6¢. bound in cloth. 

CHARLES BUTLER’S EASY GUIDE 
to GEOGRAPHY, and Use of the Globes, seven Maps, 2s., or 
without the Maps and Use of the Globes, 1s. 6d. bound. 

London: Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street ; LONGMAN 
SmmpkKin, Hamitron, and WutrTtaKer, Paternoster-row ; 
TeGG, Queen-street, Cheapside; ACKERMANN, Strand; and 
all Booksellers. 





Mesmeric Drops will be found an invalable resource. 
Sold in Bottles ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s., by Neville 
and Boydd, Melicine Warehouse and Laboratory, 503, New 
Oxford-street, London; Barclay and Co., Farringdon-street ; | 








Hannay and Co., Oxford-street, and all venders of patent 
med ‘ 

N. B.—Should any difficulty arise in procuring these drops, 
they may be had post-free, by remitting the amount in post- 
age stamps to Neville and Boydd. 


required for the the nett amount for the | 


ger sizes. 


K 


neipient 


| 

| 

| 

| 

I'wo penny stamps extra 
ls. 14d. bottles; 

; 

| 

} 


ATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. | 


A Certain Remedy for Disorders of the Pulmonary | 


in Difficulty of Breathing —in Redundancy of Phlegm | 
Consumption 


positive indication) they are of unerring efficacy. In Asthma, 
and in Winter Cough, they have never been known to fail. 








Prepared and sold in boxes, ls. 14d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and . 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 
No. 79, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London. Sold retail by all 
Druggists. 


Important Testimonial. 
hedral, 30th Nov. 1849. 
in recommending your 


“St. Paul’s Cat 


much pleasure 





“*Srr,—I have 


Lozenges to those who may be distressed with Hoarseness, 
[hey have afforded me relief on several occasions when 
scarcely able to sing from the. éffects of Catarrh. I think 
they would be very useful to Clergymen, Barristers, and 
Public Orators.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
‘THOMAS FRANCIS, 
*To Mr. Keating ** Vicar Choral.” 


COLES’S ALGA MARINA, a 
trated Essence of the Sea-Weed, is an invaluable and 
t ly for Rheumatism, and Rheumatic Gout, also 


med 





tractions, scrofulous swellings, &c. 


Testimonial. 
for 


tism, for wl 





e been 


six months suffering severely from 
h various kinds of medicines and lini- 


id been employed without benefit, I was induced 
through reading a pamph’et upon the medical virtues of 
Coles’s Alga Marina’ to try it in my own case, and in 


istice to that excellent remedy, I have much pleasure in 
testifying that afler using it for only a few times, al! pain 





me, and a continued application of it entirely restored 
to hea (Signed) “ WILLIAM Piprr, 
‘* Publisher and Bookseller, 23, Paternoster-row, London.” 
Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s.--The Pamphlet 


gratis, 





if 


(of which Cough is the most | terms of this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the 
distinction which is made 


may insure 1,000/. payable on his decease, for an annual pay- 
ment of 222. 10s. ; 
the same sam for an annual payment of 197. 17s. 6d 


diate ages, and every information may be had at the Head 
Office in York, or of any of the Agents. 

terms. 

have been made. 


NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York ; or to Mr. HENRY 
DINSDALE, 12, Wellington-street, Strand, Agent for London 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, 
and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital £500,000. 
TRUSTEFS, 
Lord Wenlock, Eserick Park. 
G. L. Thompson, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
Robt. Swan, Esq., York. 
BANKERS.— Messrs. Swan, Clough & Co., York. 
Actuary and Secretary.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 
The attention of the public is particularly called to the 


} 
ivy 





vetween MALE and FEMALE Lives 
Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 100/. 








7] A MALE. A FEMALE, 77 > A MALE, | A FEMALE. 
o } nae oS we ¥ 
¢ Whole Life Premiums.!! 2 Whole Life Pre 
to a 
< j “3 

Es. d £s. a. Be G41 SH 
10 17 6 1 5 4 46 311 6 33 2 
3} 19 8 a ae 50 41.9 313 3 
16 ele 1 8 10 53 4il 6 42°6 
20 | -b4@ 4, 1M 6} 56 5 40) 414 0 
23 117 0; 113 8 60 6 6 0) 5 2°76 
26 $6 3 116 2 63 7 40 6 9 6 
30* | 2 5 0 119 9 66 8 40; 710 8 
33 2 8 6 2 210 70 10 0 4 a a. 
36 213 0 26 4 73 1116 2/11 2 6 
40 219 9 3 i ¢ 76 is. i.9 
43 3.5 $3] 217 2 80 15 12 10 


\ 





* ExampiLe.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, 


and a Lady of the same age can secure 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the interme- 
FIRE INSURANCES 

Are also effected by this company, on the most moderate 


Agents are wanted in those towns where no appointments 
Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. 





Mr. Newby’s New Publications, 


I 


BERTHA; 
A ROMANCE OF THE DARK AGES, 


“ We gladly recommend a work, the learning, purity, and 
interest of which weare sure must please all kinds of readers,” 
Morning Chronicle. 

“ This romance has a claim upon the public attention at 
the present moment beyond the more passing consideration 
which attaches to it as a work of fiction.” —Morning Herald, 

** Highly interesting.”— Notes and Queries. 

‘* Able, learned, and instructive to a degree wholly unusual 
in works of its class.””— Weekly Chronicle 

‘‘The novel reader will value it for its exciting adventures 
its touching incidents, and its dramatic interests; while it 
will be acceptable to the historical student for its vigorous 
grasp of historic character.”—Morning Post. 

“Tt will entertain those into whose hands it may fall,” 
Daily News Express. 

“Treated with the learning of a scholar and the grace of 
an experienced writer.”"- News of the World. 





II. 
HENRY SMEATON; 
A JACOBITE ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF GEORGE 
THE FIRST. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 

“A thousand beauties await the readers of ‘Henry 
Smeaton.'”—Naval and Military Gazette 

** Were we called upon to point out the best work of this 
author, we think we might safely give *‘ Henry Smeaton.’ It 
is full of beauties.”"—New York Herald. 


IIt. 
In One Vol, 10s. 6d. 


SCENES FROM ITALIAN LIFE. 
3y L. MARIOTTI. 
Author of ‘Italy, Past and Present.’ 


Iv. 
WARKWORTH CASTLE; 
A HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
* The book is what might have been expected from a dis- 
ciple of Mr. G. P. R. James—it is not unlikely to find a 
numerous circle of admirers.”—Daily News Express. 


IN THE PRESS. 


v. 
MASTERS AND WORKMEN; 
A TALE, 
Illustrative of the Social and Rural Condition of the People. 
3y LORD B—. 


Talvi’s History of 
THE COLONIZATION OF AMERICA. 
By WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 
THE AGE OF PETER THE GREAT. 
By IVAN GOLOVINE. 
Author of ‘* The Russian Sketch Book,”’ &c. 
In Two Vois., 218., 


THE PASTORS IN THE WILDERNESS. 

A HISTORY of the HUGUENOTS, from the REVOCATION 
of the EDICT of NANTES to the FIRST FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. By A LUTHERAN DIVINE. 


Ix. 
In Three Vols. (in February), 


FERNLEY MANOR; 


A NOVEL. By Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIELS, Author of 
** My Sister Minnie,” ‘Our Guardian,” &c. 


x. 
SUPERNATURAL ILLUSIONS. 
Printed uniform with “The Night Side of Nature,” by 
Mrs. CROWE, to which it will form a Sequel. 


XI. 
THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE 
DURING ITS LATE REVOLUTIONARY CRISIS. 
By WILLIAM PEAKE, Esq. 





ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. 
iN DE LA MOTTE’S Nutritive, Health Restoring, ARO- 
MATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras 
tree. This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtnes of the 
Sassafrasroot, which has been long held in. great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast to promote digestion, and 
to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast and 
supper may in a great measure be attributed the frequency 
of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It has been 
found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the digestive 
organs, &c., from whence arise many diseases, such as 
erupt'ons of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In 
cases of debilitv of the stomach and a sluggish state of the 
liver ard intestines, oceasioning flatulence, costiveness, &¢., 
and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended. Soldin 
pound packets by the Patentee, 12, Southampton-street, 
Strand, London, price 4s. Also by appointed Agents, 
Chemists, and others, throughout the United Kingdom. 





Lonpon :—Printed and Published by Joun CrockrorD, of 
103, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of West- 








minster, on Saturday, February 15, 1851. 
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